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THE MENTALITY OF “INFERIOR” 
RACES OF MAN 


Tus paper is not written by a psycholo- 
gist, but by a zoologist who has often been 
compelled by cireumstances to meet the 
question, ‘‘Is there any marked difference 
in the fundamental intellectual equipment 
of men of diverse racial origin?’’ 

That there is a profound racial difference 
has long been held and is, I believe, still 
regarded as true by most of those who ex- 
press themselves on this subject. Doubtless 
this has been the ease ever since man began 
think or feel regarding those not belong- 
ing to his particular group. The Greek 
regarded all other men as ‘‘barbarians’’ 


to 


and necessarily inferior to himself. Every 
in Africa regards the members 


The aver- 


small tribe 
of other tribes as inferior to it. 
age man of every modern nation regards 
his particular country and its people as 
distinctly superior to all others, intellectu- 
ally as well as in other respects. This is 
what is usually called ‘‘nationalism’’ or 
‘‘natriotism’’ and is encouraged by politi- 
eal leaders in general as entirely praise- 
worthy sentiment, perhaps the best exam- 
ple of which is the oft-quoted expression, 
“My In 


Pacific coast states the sentiment regarding 


eountry, right or wrong!’’ our 


the ‘‘heathen Chinee’’ is prevalent among 
the people in general, and on the other side 
I am sure that the Chinese have just as real 
and deep a contempt for all ‘‘foreign dev- 
ils’’ as the ‘‘ foreign devils”’ have for them. 

Nor to the 
middle and lower classes, even in this coun- 


sé 


is this sentiment confined 
try, as the following incident will show. 
While riding in a train two college profes- 
in discussing a news- 


paper in which a large part of the front 


sors were engaged 
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page was occupied by enormous headlines 
regarding a particularly nasty murder 
trial involving the usual ‘‘triangle.’’ On 


} 


of the men remarked, 


the othe > side where such a Cast would in 
volve little space and much smaller type. 
A gentleman just in front, a man holding 


a high judicial position, turned around and 
took the speake r to task 


‘If they do things so much better on the 


; 


other side why don ‘t you go ove r there to 


live?’’ In other words, Americans had 


nothing to learn from other nations and an 


intimation that they had was distinctly un 


patriotic and worthy of severe rebuke from 
' 


an eminent judicial authority 


we 


Thus under the guise of patriotism 


are led to take the superior attitude toward 


all other peoples, and the ‘‘superiority 
complex’’ is almost universal among men 
This, of course, leads to intolerance and 


bitter feeling, which in turn often results 


in war. Our recent attitude toward Japa 


nese immigration is an outstanding exam 
ple of just such a national superiority com 
plex, which is naturally resented by the 
Japanese, who are just as intensely patri 
even more 


otie and nationalistic as we, or 


so. They, too, have a superiority complex 


that can not be safely ignored 
The 


American 


writer has been teaching in an 


university for over thirty-five 
vears and has had representatives of divers 
races to deal with in his classes. Doubtless 
his experience has been duplicated by many 
teachers in this country. 

At first the admission of Negroes into the 


universities on practically equal terms wit! 


whites was looked upon as somewhat of an 
educational experiment and the _ result 
watched with great interest. My own ex 
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perience led me to the conclusion, freely 
expressed to my colleagues, ‘‘that no full- 
blooded Negro could successfully take my 
work and pass the examinations.’’ I con- 
ceded that those with white blood, mulat- 
toes in various degrees, were distinctly 
brighter and often succeeded in doing 
creditable and sometimes distinctly supe- 
rior work. This I quite naturally ascribed 
to the mixture of the white element in their 
racial strain; but in my own opinion the 
really black student simply ‘‘did not have 
the thing to do it with,’’ as I expressed it. 
One of my colleagues still has that opinion 
and frankly tells full-blooded Negroes that 
it is practically useless for them to enter 
his courses. On my part this opinion was 
a legitimate conclusion based on my first 
few years of experience. I found that the 
black student was usually industrious and 
tried desperately hard to do the work, but 
simply did not seem to have it in him. In 
all cases that came to my attention during 
these first few years, the black students 
were from our own southern states or else 
their parents were. 

But my faith in the dictum mentioned 
above was rudely shaken when one of the 
blackest Negroes I ever had in my classes 
showed himself not only equal to the whites 
in that course in mental ability but stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the superior or 
‘A’? students. In the matter of diction 
and nice choice of words he had no superior 
in the elass. I had noticed from peculiari- 
ties in his accent that he was a West Indian 
and found that he was born in Jamaica and 
had secured most of his schooling there. 

A few days ago a young Negro, appar- 
ently pure black, called on me at my office 
beeause he had learned that I had visited 
his native island, Barbados. I found that 
he is a graduate student here and his ease 
and poise during the interview, as well as 
his superior diction and command of En- 
glish, was better than the average of gradu- 
ates with whom I have similar interviews. 
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In visiting the West Indies, particu 
the Bahamas, Barbados and Antigua. | 
have repeatedly been impressed wit} 
superior intelligence and breeding oj 
blacks. Notice that all these places ap 
British possessions. I found, for instance 
that a black chief justice was administering 
the law with marked efficiency and to th 
satisfaction of both whites and blacks jy 
Barbados. The ‘‘color line’’ there was hy 
no means sharply drawn and many of the 
offices were open to blacks. The two races 
intermingled to a considerable extent in the 
churches and, just as in our own scout} 
there was a very considerable admixture of 
races sexually. 

But this did not seem to carry any co1 
siderable onus of reprobation and Negro 
blood did not entail any marked disgrac 
In other words, the Barbadian Negro does 
not have the inferiority complex which 
so great a handicap to the Negroes in ou 
own southern states. 

On the Island of Antigua I was ag: 
impressed with the intelligence of the 
blacks, particularly when fairly well edu 
eated. The following quotations from m 
‘*Barbados-Antigua Expedition’’ will be 
interest in this connection. 

Several of the black men that we met impress 
us as far superior to the ordinary Negro of our 
southern states. They had seemingly been wel 
educated and spoke the purest of English with : 
remarkable fluency and choice of words. Indeed 
I know of no locality in the United States wher 
the common people use better English than do t 
superior class of Negroes in Antigua. 

One man that we met out in a boat after turtles 
was, I believe, not at all inferior to the most highly 
educated of our party in his excellent use of t! 
mother tongue and choice of vocabulary. 

The Rev. Mr. Balboda, colored, of the same 
church (Wesleyan) spoke with much force and a 
diction that would have done him credit before a 


metropolitan audience. 


On another occasion five speakers, two 


white and three black, addressed a large 


audience, ‘‘and it must be confessed that 

















mer were put to it to hold their own 
field.”’ The writer speaks 


expt rience, for he was one of the 


e torensic 


i 


} orators. 
Many other illustrations could be given, 
+ the above are sufficient, it seems to me, 
+, show a marked difference between the 
al ability of the West Indian Negro 
nd our own and the question naturally 
rises. ‘“‘Whence this difference?’’ It 
ardly seems that fundamental 
divergence along intellectual lines exists in 
this ease, as the West Indian Negroes are 
Many 
those in Barbados are called ‘‘Guinea 


racial 


from African stock, as are our own. 
Negroes’’ and eame from a region where 
the natives seem in no way superior to 
The difference, therefore, 
seems not racial, not a matter of heredity 


others in Afriea. 
strain, and thus we are forced to seek an 


environmental The superior En- 


sh of the Antigua black is doubtless due 


cause. 

the influence of the schools managed by 
the 
Many of them are chureh 


e British colonial governments in 


West 
schools of the ordinary British type and 


Indies. 


seem to place more emphasis than we 
on a thorough mastery of the mother 
ngue and this results in a more precise 
thod of expression, surely an exceedingly 
uable asset and aid in_ intellectual 

vement. 

But by far the most important factor in 
producing these differences in intellectual 
bility between the Negroes of the British 
West Indies and those of our own south or 
their immediate descendants is, in my 
pinion, what I have ealled the ‘‘inferiority 


mplex 


The black man in our country, 


as well as south, has from the very 
first been regarded and treated as greatly 
nferior to the whites. This was necessarily 
true in our slavery times and has been kept 


ip by ‘‘ Jim Crow’’ 


ears, refusal of admis- 

sion to hotels, restaurants, and the 
practical denial of the franchise throughout 
south. 


etc., 


+ 
} 


In the north, while political 
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rights have not been materially denied, the 
social tabu is perhaps even more marked 
than in the southern states. Having always 
been treated as belonging to a distinctly 
inferior class, the Negro in turn feels in- 
ferior, even if his conduct be self-asserting, 
even truculent and insolent. It is hard to 
express the difference between this state of 
affairs and that found in the British West 
Indies. There, too, the white man is com- 
pletely dominant and intends to remain so, 
but it seems to me that he is more inclined 
to treat the Negro justly, to grant him 
political opportunity and the chance to 
hold office and do business without a too 
sharply drawn color line. It is true that 
the West Indian Negro is often desperately 
poor, but it seems that he is more self- 
respecting and upstanding without inso- 
lence and able to deal with the white man 
with a less distinct feeling of inferiority. 
In Central and South America the same 
The color line is not 
the 
races is much more complete. In 


state of affairs exists. 


drawn as with us and admixture of 
France 
and Italy and other European countries, 
although the negroid element is much mors 
limited, it is evident that the black man is 
tolerance and often has the 


viewed with 


appearance and manners of a cultivated 
gentleman. 

In no country that I have visited is the 
the Negro 


such as to stamp him with the inferiority 


treatment of more invariably 


eomplex than in the United States, north 
and south; and this, to my mind, has don 
him immeasurable harm and accounts in 
great measure for his apparent intellectual 
inferiority. This state of affairs is less evi 
dent in the state universities of the middle 
west, where there is a sincere effort to ex 
tend to the Negro the educational facilities 
that the 


ut even here there are 


are available for white student 


instructors who by 
no means welcome him and even advise him 
to keep out of their classes because ne 1s 


doing the worl 


intellectually ineapable of 
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successfully. As a matter of fact, it is ex- 
traordinarily difficult to avoid this attitude 
and a desire to unduly, 
favor them 
But the 
presence of the Negroes in the classroom is 


on the one hand, 
although 
through sympathy on the other. 


unconsciously, 


no longer an unusual occurrence and is 
coming to be taken as a matter of course by 
white students as well as instructors. So- 
cially, however, the color line is consistently 
drawn even here and outside of the class- 
room and football field there is little or no 
social equality afforded the Negro student. 
While it is stiil true that the pure bred 
Negro is usually inferior in scholarship to 
the average white student, it seems to me 
that improvement is manifest as the years 
go by and it is to be hoped that the inferi- 
ority complex will be less potent and less a 
restriction in intellectual development than 
at present. 

I have been greatly impressed with the 
fact that white travelers in foreign coun- 
tries and little known parts of the world 
almost uniformly express surprise at the 
intellectual capacity of the natives. Nan- 
sen, Stephenson and others speak favorably 
of the intelligence of the Eskimos, while 
Amundsen in a recent lecture said that two 
girls from an Arctic tribe in Siberia actu- 
ally led their classes and showed superior 
intellectual ability when they were put in 
Seandinavian schools. 

The native Australians, 
garded as among the lowest of all human 
races, show amazing skill in tracking, in- 
volving intelligent interpretation of signs 
imperceptible to even the keenest white 
men. White hunters in Africa grow elo- 
quent in their description of a knowledge 
of wooderaft exhibited by native hunters. 
It seems to me evident that good woodcraft 
necessarily involves the exercise of good 


generally re- 


intelligence. 

Turning to the yellow race, there are few 
now who would deny a very high standard 
of intelligence to the Chinaman. 


Those 
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who have lived in China are almost unanj.- 
mous in this. Alfred Russell Wallace says 
that the Chinese merchant is the most a 
complished business man in the world, and 
I have never talked with any American ; 
European who has lived long in China w) 
was not greatly impressed with both t¢! 
honesty and intelligence of the Chinese as 
a whole. Moreover, Chinese students ip 
our universities often prove to be of hig! 
grade, perhaps averaging as well as an) 
other foreign race. While visiting my so 
who was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, w: 
entertained a Cingalese student who exhil 
ited as keen a wit and was as quick 
repartee as any man that we met. This is 
not particularly surprising, however, wher 
we remember that the Cingalese are said t 
be Aryan in origin. 

Of course, it may be argued that the 
students who come to us from China, India 
the Philippines and other Asiatie countries 
are a more rigidly selected group than our 
own American students, and this is doubt 
less true; but after making due allowance 
the fact 
dents often rank with the best honor men 
among our own people. 

There is one thing, however, which must 
be remembered and that is a strong ten- 
deney to unduly magnify the intelligence 
of natives that the traveler has assumed to 
In such eases his surprise at 


remains that these oriental stu- 


be inferior. 
the unexpected is apt to induce him to over 
rate the intelligence and rank it higher than 
he otherwise would. 

Turning now to the South Pacific, a party 
of naturalists from our university visited 
Fiji in 1922 and was greatly interested by 
the Fijians. These natives are Polynesians 
with a strong admixture of negroid blood, 
probably from New Guinea. They are 
much darker skinned than the Tahitians 
and Rarotongans to the east or the Ha- 
waiians to the northeast. Their hair is 
straighter than that of the Negro, but nev- 
ertheless quite kinky, and they seldom have 























fat nose, thin shanks and relatively 
feet of the true Negro. The colonial 
ils of Fiji have a very high opinion of 
se natives, and the members of our party 
to have a sincere admiration for them. 
seemed to us that they were an up- 
ling, manly lot, men who looked the 
man squarely in the eye and seemed 
issume a sort of equality as man to man. 
When we 
| years ago they were among the most 
rlike and bloody cannibals in all the vast 
of the South Seas, that their an- 

estors were guilty of the most revolting 


remember that less than a hun- 


nes, such as patricide, fratricide, cow- 
y murders of defenseless women and 
ldren and an unsurpassed bloodthirsti- 
ness, the change that less than a century 
s wrought is almost beyond belief. I have 
er seen a people apparently more hon- 
st, law-abiding and moral than the Fijians 
to-day. ‘‘Any white man ean go alone 
{ unarmed to the remotest part of the 
terior and his life and his property would 
absolutely safe so far as the natives are 
concerned.’’ This statement was made to 
me by Colonial Secretary Fell, and I believe 
No one of our party lost 
even the most trivial piece of property by 
eft, except in a large Europeanized hotel 
in Suva, the capital of Fiji. 
Regarding their intellectual status, our 


to be true. 


experience impressed us with the belief 
that it was by no means inferior to that of 
the European or American peoples. One 
of their most powerful chiefs, Ratu Popé 
of Bau, was my host during a part of our 
stay in Fiji. He spoke as good English as 
any of our party, showing a courtesy as 
host that could hardly be excelled, and his 
conversation revealed a world 
affairs that seemed to be not inferior to 
those of the ordinary intelligent European 
or American man. He is a member of the 
executive council of Fiji and the trusted 
friend and adviser of the colonial govern- 
ment. For the greater part of the night 


grasp of 
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we sat up engaged in an exceedingly inter 


esting conversation and his questions and 


comments were those of a well bred and 
well-educated gentleman. It is true that 
his feet were bare and that he wore the 


native costume, with the addition of a wrist 
watch and a necktie, but this was promptly 
forgotten in the intense interest of our talk. 
Now the grandfather of this man was Cako- 
bau, the last king of Fiji, and his ancestral 
home in which we sat on the Island of Bau 
was probably the bloodiest spot in all Fiji 
two generations ago! 

One day while we naturalists were in our 
scanty collecting costumes for reef work on 
the Island of Makuluva we were surprised 
by a visit from His Excellency, Governor 
Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell, K.C.M.G., 
number of 


with 
his family and a retainers. 
Among the latter was a bushy-haired bare- 
footed Fijian, who addressed me in perfect 
that he Ratu 
Sukuna, an Oxford graduate and a man of 


English. I learned was 
polished manners and evidently superior 
intelligence. 

Some have claimed that the chiefly lines 
in Fiji are of a strain mentally superior to 
the common people, but this seems to me 
not very evident except that there is doubt 
less a superiority in the families of the 
tribal chiefs due to their superior environ- 
ment and education. For instance, my reef 
Alfred, 
fourteen-year-old son, 


accompanied by his 
‘Esile,”’ 
as interpreter for us both with his father, 
a Fijian, and our cook, a Hindu. This lit 
tle fellow our companion 
while at Makuluva and we became quite 
fond 
criterion available to us was surely equal to 


man, was 


who acted 


was constant 


of him. His intelligence by every 


that of a boy of similar age in America. 
He was quick to see what we wanted, show- 
ing a lively interest in our work and had a 
We 
were particularly impressed with the facil- 


good knowledge of the lore of the reef 


ity with which he picked up new words, 
even scientific terms, simply from overhear- 
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ing our conversation, and it was comical to 
hear the naked little 
‘*Here’s a new nudobranch’’ or ‘‘Do you 
want another of these holothurians?’’ He 


rascal exclaim, 


proved almost as valuable a collector as his 
father. The boy was not of a chiefly line 
and more nearly represented the intellec- 
tual status of the common people of Fiji 
than those I have mentioned above. Here, 
as in the British West Indies, the natives 
have never suffered from the inferiority 
complex and their self-esteem has not been 
impaired thereby as has that of our south- 
ern Negroes. 

The following question was put to four 
of our party who had opportunity to know 
this Fiji boy and observe him throughout 
our stay at Makuluva.—‘‘If this boy Esile 
had gone through the publie schools in 
lowa and eould probably go through the 
high school, what standing would he, in 
your opinion, attain should he enter the 
university?’’ In each case the answer was 
substantially as follows: ‘‘He would prob- 
ably secure at least average grades.’’ All 
these men had had many years of experi- 
ence in sizing up university students and 
were at least fair judges of the intelligence 
of boys, and I believe they are sufficiently 
experienced to avoid an overestimate on 
account of their liking for this particular 
Fiji boy. We have no evidences that Esile 
represented more than the average intellec- 
tual level of the common people of Fiji. 

It has been my purpose in this paper to 
deal only with peoples who have come un- 
der my personal observation and with 
whom I have had a sufficient acquaintance 
to form a basis for fairly correct judgment. 
As a result of these experiences, I have 
come to seriously doubt the widespread be- 
lief in ‘‘superiority’’ and ‘‘inferiority’’ in 
races of man so far as potential intelligence 
is concerned, and in attempting an impar- 
tial examination of my experience I find 
little reason to support it. It should be 
distinetly understood that intellect and 


achievement are extremely different things 
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which we are all too prone to confus: 
own minds. Achievement is too profour 
influenced by environment to furnis 
good criterion for fundamental intellecty 
ability. One ean not fail to remember 
this connection the ery of those opposed ; 
votes for women: ‘‘See how little they hay, 
really achieved in arts, letters, politic 
science and investigation as compared wit 
the achievement of man in similar lines' 
This surely proves inferior intellectual pow 
ers and indicates her inability to proper); 
use the right of franchise.’’ We don’ 
hear so much of this sort of thing nowa 
days. 

In his proper environment the savag 
shows as good ability to meet the conditions 
of life as does civilized man. It is true his 
life is not so complex, but he does usually 
meet the situation and possess the intelli- 
gence necessary to prevail in his environ 
ment and that is about all the best of civil. 
ized man has done. He meets the situation 
We all follow the Greeks in regarding other 
races as barbarians and smugly assume our 
own superiority without any serious at- 
tempt to get at the basal facts of the case 

It is not claimed that the position as- 
sumed in this paper is new. The social 
science group of modern research workers 
are more and more inelined to get at thi 
facts regarding heredity mental ability as 
racial attributes and to form a_ well- 
reasoned judgment. I find that many of 
them are exceedingly skeptical regarding 
the inferiority and superiority of races so 
far as potential intellectual ability is con- 
eerned. A colleague who has taught and 
written much on this subject says, upon 
being asked for a succinet expression of his 
views on this question, ‘‘I will say, at least, 
that it has never been proved.’’ Psycholo- 
gists also are inclined to much the sam 
opinion, although they have, it seems to m 
expressed themselves less freely. They ar 
at least becoming exceedingly skeptical re- 
garding the intellectual superiority or in- 











think 
terms more applicable to individuals 
than to the 


and inclined to 


t\ ot races 


in each race races as a 


anatomical and _ histological 


differences in brain characters are 
eerned. it seems evident that no reliable 
teria for race discrimination is at pres- 
known. In order to assure myself on 
s point I addressed the following ques- 
to Dr. Samuel T. Orton, director of the 
Psychopathie Hospital of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, who has made very extensive 
nd eareful studies of the human brain, 
Suppose a man skilled in the anatomy of 

e human brain should receive one hun- 
dred specimens of brain without data as to 
their origin, do you think he could with any 
onfidenece pick out the brains of Negroes, 
My 


point is, do the anatomists recognize any 


Chinamen, Indians, Europeans, ete. ? 


fundamental differences in the brains of 
various races of man?’’ 

l'o these questions I received the follow- 
ng reply: 

The question you have raised in your note is a 
lificult one to answer with any great degree of 
positiveness. Some years ago the anatomists were 
in both the relative size of the 
human brain and the questions of anomalies of 


much interested 
suleation, and some held that the occurrence of 
such sulci as the affenspalte indicated a low racial 
stock. 
anomalies occur in all races and I think it may 
be said to-day that the variation in size within a 


It has become known, however, that the 


given race is greater than the variation between 
race averages, so that I do not think that a separa- 
tion could be made of races such as you suggest 
n your letter. 

I do feel it is, however, probable that if suffi- 
ciently fine anatomical and histological examina- 
tions were made of some of the very low races, 
that difference in finer structure between these 
and the average of the higher races might be 
iemonstrated. under- 
taken so far as I know, and I feel confident that 
even by these finer methods it would be impos- 
sible to select with confidence the brains of any 
one race as I feel that the poorer brains of the 


so-called superior races would fall within the range 


This work has never been 


e . ’ 
he average of the inferiors. 
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The anthropologists have in general been 


too busy measuring crania to think much 
inside t 


Too 


about what may have been hem ; 


while the biologists have been muc] 


absorbed in counting chromosomes, trans 


planting pituitary bodies and breeding 


flies to pay much attention to human 
beings, particularly in their racial aspects 

Dr. Boas,’ leading 
anthropologists, however, has assumed an 


attitude entirely in 


Franz one of our 


agreement with the 
views here expressed. He says: 


There are two possible explanations of the dif 


ferent manifestations of the mind of man. It 
may be that the minds of different races show 
differences of organization; that is to say, the 


laws of mental activity may not be the same for 
all minds. But it may also be that the organiza 
tion of mind is practically identical among all 
that mental follows the 
but 


tions depend upon the character of individual ex 


races of man; activity 


same laws everywhere, that its manifesta 
perience that is subjected to the action of these 


laws. 


That 


shown in his concluding paragraph : 


he adopts the latter attitude is 


Our considerations make it probable that the 
wide difference between the manifestations of the 
human mind in various stages of culture may be 
due almost entirely to the form of the individual 
experience, which is determined by the geographi 
eal and social environment of the individual 
of the achievements of 

cumulative effects of 
But it is 


expression of the organization of the minds con 


culture is our expression 
the 


minds. 


the mind and shows 


the activities of many not an 


stituting the community, which may in any way 


differ from the minds of a community occupying 
a much more advanced stage of culture. 


Of course, this whole question has a most 
important bearing on the well-worn contro- 
versy regarding the inheritance of acquired 
characters over which much ink has been 
spilt and which Michael Guyer and his ilk 
have opened up again after we thought it 


all nicely settled. This paper is intended 


1‘*The Mind of Primitive Man,’’ Annual Re 
port Smithsonian Institution, 1901, pp. 452 and 
460. See also ‘‘ The Mind of Primitive Man,’’ the 


Maemillan Co., N. Y., 1911. 
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to be suggestive and nothing more. But so 
far as it goes it does suggest that intellec- 
tual potentiality is not so much racial as 
individual and that environment, especially 
when it entails an inferiority complex, has 
a lot to do with it. 
C. C. NuTTING 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





THE INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY’ 


ONE of the most important movements 
in education in many years has to do with 
the differential treatment of different 
grades of ability. From the kindergarten 
to the university, we are coming to recog- 
that 
tends to 


nize our system of mass education 


concentrate attention 
average and the inferior to the neglect of 
those of exceptional ability. We used to 
go on the theory that if we looked out for 


upon the 


the hindmost the foremost would take care 
of himself. In the publie schools we have 
expended a lot of money and effort in the 
attempt to make average children out of 
morons and borderliners, while special op- 
portunity for the gifted has only in very 
recent years been thought of as necessary. 

The result is what we might have ex- 
Throughout the publie schools, 
standard tests are showing that only the 
dull and average as a rule work up to the 
level of their ability. The gifted, because 
they are not encouraged to forge ahead 


pected. 


and are rarely required to exert themselves, 
fall by degrees into an intellectual slump 
from which they are not easily aroused 
even when they get to the university. In 
fact, the gifted student in America, when 
he enters the senior college at twenty, is 
academically no farther along than his 
European cousin at seventeen or eighteen. 
And when our gifted student does at last 
reach the senior college he finds, just as he 
found in the grades and the high school, 
that the educational machinery is tuned 


1 Address delivered at the Alumni luncheon, 


Stanford University, May 15, 1926. 
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largely to the needs of the laggard and that 
the lion’s share of the time of teachers and 
administrative officers is devoted to the en 
couragement or the prodding or the pun- 
ishment of students who seem to have been 
born short either in brains or zeal. 

Now it is of course a laudable thing ¢ 
help the student of moderate endowment 
make the most of himself, but the danger 


a+ 


is that too great effort in this direction w 
tend to set up a standard of mediocrity 
This seems to be exactly the thing that has 
happened. The gifted student finds, in 
most universities, that he can do his work, 
so to speak, with one hand in his hip pocket 
and the other on the steering wheel, and he 
is likely to get the habit of doing it that 
It is a well-known fact that in many 
of our universities it is possible for an ex- 
ceptionally able student to graduate with- 
out ever doing any studying whatever ex- 
cept during a few days before the term 
examinations. 


way. 


When such a thing is possible it is absurd 
for the professor to complain because stu- 
dents don’t display as much intellectual en- 
thusiasm and scholarly zeal as he would 
like to see. It is only natural that when 
requirements are set for the average, the 
student with brains plus will proceed to 
devote his high talents to college polities 
or other favorite pastimes. We are lucky 
if something worse doesn’t come in to fill 
up the vacuum. It is a commonplace that, 
compared to the European student, the 
student in America reads relatively little 
and often cares less about the burning na- 
tional and international issues than he does 
about the Friday night ‘‘formal’’ or last 
Saturday’s score. He is not overly much 
given to the discussion of things academic. 
Indeed, if he inflicts much shop talk upon 
his fellows he is likely to find that he has 
run up against a tabu. In an atmosphere 
of this kind C becomes a ‘‘gentleman’s 
grade’ and the accidental acquisition of 
an A something to be apologized for. 

We are now everywhere waking up to 
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fact that in the situation as it is at 
esent there is an appalling amount of 
wastage, and we are beginning to 


In the publie 


rain 
ibout for remedies. 
‘ols the issue is being met by the classifi- 

n of children on the basis of ability. 

In the colleges and universities there has 
en for several years a vigorous movement 
ng toward the adoption of measures 
ilated to inspire the abler students to 


rher grade of performance. 


thods of accomplishing this are being 


Various 


‘ied out, but the system of honors courses, 
or independent study programs, is the one 

it has found most favor. This scheme, 
in one form or another, is now in operation 
n Swarthmore, Harvard, Brown, Barnard, 
Radcliffe, Vassar, Smith, Yale, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and a score or more of other in- 
stitutions throughout the country. The in- 


lependent study plan was adopted at Stan- 
ford a year ago and was put into operation 
at the beginning of the last quarter. The 
essential features can be stated briefly. 

1) At the beginning of his junior year, 
or any quarter thereafter, the student of 
exceptional ability may, with the consent 
of his major department, enroll under the 
independent study plan for the remainder 
of his undergraduate course. 

2) For such student a program of work 

is outlined which is both more comprehen- 
sive and more intensive than that of the 
average student—one that calls for more 
self-direction and demands a higher type 
of thinking. This program of study en- 
tirely replaces the usual requirements of 
units and courses. 
(3) A faeulty member of the major de- 
partment is appointed to serve as the stu- 
dent’s adviser. He helps outline the pro- 
gram of study, supervises the student’s 
work and from time to time tests his ac- 
complishment by reports, theses and con- 
ference discussions. 

+) The student is made entirely re- 
sponsible for the management of his time 


and may attend as many or as few lectures 


as he likes. He knows, however, what he 
must accomplish by the time of gradua 
tion, and he knows that the searching 
graduation examinations will test his abil- 
ity to organize and use knowledge rather 
than his ability to take on a huge cargo of 
facts. 

From this brief description it is obvious 
that the independent study plan has much 
in common with the honors schools of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, particularly in the 
setting of one large, well-defined goal 
rather than many small ones, in the in- 
timate contact it provides with one or more 
members of the faculty, in the freedom it 
allows with respect to the use of time and 
in the emphasis it places upon independent 
thinking. Under a system with these fea- 
tures, Oxford and Cambridge have proba 
bly produced nearly as many outstanding 
scholars in the last fifty years as all our 
American universities combined. The in- 
dependent study plan is not, however, an 
exact copy of the English system, although, 
as I have said, it has much in common with 
it. Its leading merits can be summed up 
under three heads: 

In the first place, by emphasizing a field 
of study, rather than courses, it encourages 
the student to be more independent and 
to break over the artificial boundaries that 
are always tending to divide our courses 
into water-tight compartments. The stu- 
dent ceases to think in terms of units and 
specific courses and follows his subject 
wherever it leads. He no longer delivers 
the product of his work in small weekly or 
monthly bits to be receipted for as they 
are delivered and immediately forgotten 
Instead, he must assimilate it and make it 
a relatively permanent part of his equip- 
ment. 

In the second place, as a result of the 
freedom he is given and of the intimate 
contact with his faculty adviser, the stu- 
dent tends to catch the spirit of scholarly 
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adventure. He ceases to be passive and to 


move under his own steam. This, we know, 
is exactly the educational ideal that made 
the work of Dr. Jordan and some of his 
early colleagues at Stanford so extraordi- 
narily fruitful. It was a spirit that could 
probably thrive more naturally in those 
days than now when we have so many stu- 
dents and teachers and such a multiplicity 
of courses. It is a type of freedom which 
students found with Agassiz and which is 
perhaps more likely to be found in the well- 
conducted laboratory than in the humani- 
ties. 

In the third place, it is conceivable that 
the adoption of honors courses and inde- 
pendent study programs may have a whole- 
some effect upon us, the professors who 
conduct them as well as upon the students 
who take them. We professors are too 
prone to make a fetich of our courses and 
to think that there is no intellectual salva- 
tion except by way of them. The tendency 
of all of us who give courses is to get our 
material so nicely done up in standardized 
packages that it becomes stereotyped and 
erystallized. Perhaps you have heard the 
story of the student who objected to pay- 
ing the syllabus fee in a certain course be- 
eause he said he was using the syllabus his 
father had got in the same course and it 
was exactly as good as a new one. I ean’t 
cuarantee the literal accuracy of this story, 
but I have seen enough lecture syllabi (and 
written enough of them) to suspect that 
there may be a grain of truth in the joke. 

However, the independent study plan 
was adopted for the benefit of students 
rather than for the purpose of broadening 
Stated briefly, 
its aim is to keep genius at Stanford from 
It would replace the 


the outlook of professors. 


becoming pot-bound. 
high-school methods of task-setting and les- 
son-hearing that still too often persist in 
the junior and senior years of college, with 
work of a type that requires initiative and 


fosters intellectual independence. Per- 
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haps it would be a good type of training 
for any student, bright, average or du! 
but for the gifted student, at least, jt js 
the only one that truly educates. 
Although no one would counsel neglect 
of the earnest plodder, I am going to ver 
ture the opinion that the brilliance of Stan 
ford’s light in the years to come will de- 
pend far more on the selection of gifted 
students and on what it does for them than 
the 
which it has direct control. 
Lewis M. Terman 


on all other factors combined over 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A CLASSIFICATION OF DEAN 
SHIPS FOR WOMEN 


EVEN in academic as well as in lay circles th 
title dean arouses a good deal of perplexity and 
bewilderment as to its meaning and the duties 
of the official wearing that full-sounding nam 
That this should be the case is not surprising 
when one considers the varied organization of 
colleges and their historical development i) 
different ways and under different conditions 
throughout the land. However, this confusio. 
seems to be particularly strong in regard to 
women wearing the title. Obviously, they 4 
not all do the same kind of work; but why 
one dean of women and another just dean, whi! 
a third is dean of girls and some one called a 
warden apparently does a dean’s work? 

With no claim to partieular wisdom on the 
subject, but with some practical experience as 
dean and dean of women, and in the belief that 
such a statement may be of help as a starting 





point for diseussion and perhaps a clearer un 
derstanding of the position, the writer presents 
the following analysis of deanships for women, 
knowing full well that examples can be ad 
duced to amend almost any of her statements 
However, the deans themselves must help 

the clarification of their position in collegiat: 
organizations so that they may no longer be 
considered “maids of all work” nor have to re 
sign in order to force upon their institutions 4 
realization of the welter of detail which only 
their painfully acquired years of experience and 
their power of personality have enabled them to 


a 
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with so little apparent strain. Their 
rs in office have greater formal training, 
:, but they need all of it, for the time has 
passed when they ean grow up with the 
rk. Indeed, the work has already far out- 
any one woman. 
the past three or four decades in which 
an’s collegiate and particularly her coedu 
nal progress has been very considerable, 
various institutions have gradually been 
ng the importance of having some 
an on the campus to look after the interests 
the young women coming up in rapidly in 
easing numbers. In some cases coordinate 
eges developed within a university, as Bar 
rd within Columbia and Radcliffe within Har 
in others coeducation became firmly estab- 
hed. as in the great state universities, while 
Goucher and Bryn Mawr and later Connecticut 
Colleze and Wheaton were added to the number 
colleges for women, especially along the At 
tie seaboard, and now yet another is to be 
established at Bennington, Vermont. In these 
various types of institutions different forms of 
anization developed, resulting in three gen- 
types of deans with possibly two subdiv) 
ns. These are the dean who is actually col- 
ege president, the dean of women and the dean. 
The subdivisions are deans of departments and 
deans of girls in high sehools. The dean of a 
normal school or college is not listed separately, 
as according to her duties she may be classed 
with the dean of women or with the dean or in 
a combination of both. 
lhe first type of dean, she who is practically 
llege president, is perhaps best exemplified by 
the dean of Barnard College. Under the presi 
dent of Columbia University, she directs the 
policies of her college, appoints the faculty, 
orks over the budget and supervises the ad- 
nistration of affairs within her college walls, 
while at the same time advising with the other 
administrators on Columbia campus about the 
problems of the women within the gates of that 
crowded university. So also the dean of the 
Women’s College of the State University of 
Delaware is president in almost all but the 
ame, 
Other officers who have somewhat similar re 


ponsibilities, though on a much smaller scale, 


et who might be classed in a subdivision of 


this group, are the deans of departments, such 
as the dean of home economies. In this case 
the dean does a certain amount of teaching 
which the administrative duties of a presider 

tial dean almost preclude, as well as a good 
deal of public speaking. In her hands lie th 
supervision of the courses within that depart 
ment and sometimes the apportionment of its 
budget as well as the nomination of its faeulty 
More properly, however, this offic r should he 
termed chairman of a department, as her fune 
tions are more that of a teacher and less that 
of an administrator. 

The second main type of dean is the social 
head of the college, the one whose chief concern 
is the women students’ non-academic interests 
In a coeducational institution she is the dean of 
women, and frequently a dean of men is her 
colleague on the campus, with similar duties in 
regard to the men students. In colleges for 
women the title as such does not exist, since 
none but women students attend; but the impor 
tance of such leadership is generally recognized 
by the appointment of such officers under vary 
ing names—warden, at Vassar and Smith; stu 
dent counsellor, at Goucher; dean of residence, 
at Wellesley. 

In the coeducational institution, where her 
work has not been so thoroughly thought out 
and organized as on the women’s college cam 
puses, the position of dean of women and her 
duties vary almost as widely as do the institu 
tions in which she exists. Primarily, however, 
her concern is with the women on the campus 
in all their relationships apart from the aca 
demie work, and often, particularly where the 
dean of the college 1s hard pressed and wel 
comes cooperation, with the academic side of the 
students’ life as well. This means, more speci 
fically, that as representative of the women, she 
sits on faculty committees which deal with the 
campus social life, with discipline, with athleties 
and indeed with any other interest that directly 
affects the women, and in general her advisory 
work is unlimited. The housing of the womer 
and its regulation are her immediate eoncert 
The directing of all the campus social activities 
passes through her office, and the encourage 
ment and guidance of the various women’s or 
ganizations is expected of her. Of course a 
personnel problems among the women are her 
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responsibility and that in turn often involves 
the awarding of scholarship and loan funds on 
the one hand and the supervision and regulation 
of part-time employment on the other. Any 
vocational guidance work is frequently handled 
through the dean’s office, and often the dean of 
women has to manage what amounts to an em- 
ployment bureau for her outgoing seniors. 
With the organizing of alumnae groups (a fea- 
ture of life much neglected in the coeducational 
institutions) and with the social relationships 
the dean of women must maintain with the com- 
munity in which the college is located, as well 
as with the other faculty women and especially 
with the faculty wives, her days are more than 
full. 
to teach three or four hours a week, realizing 
the effort is worth its cost in the normal contact 


it gives with student life and the better coopera- 


Yet many deans of women make the time 


tion for the dean of women such teaching is 
apt to secure from the faculty. Others, in in- 
stitutions where their work is not fully under- 
stood, are expected to teach ten or twelve hours; 
for their activities as deans are rated merely as 
the equivalent of one course and they aecord- 
ingly have to carry almost as many teaching 
hours as a full-time instructor. 

If in addition to all her social duties the dean 
of women is recognized as head of the women’s 
work along academie lines, then indeed she must 
build up an office force to relieve her of some of 
the detail to subdivide these various re- 
sponsibilities among trained assistants. As yet, 
however, many of the coeducational colleges fail 
to realize the need of such a development with 
the result that clerical and stenographie assist- 
ance is woefully lacking and the dean of women 
is so cumbered she can not carry out effectively 
the dreams she has in mind for the betterment 
of campus life and rounded student develop- 


and 


ment. 

A position similar to that of dean of women 
in the colleges has developed with great rapidity 
in the high schools, especially throughout the 
west and middle west since Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young started it in the Chicago high schools for 
girls some fifteen years ago. It is that of dean 
or adviser of girls. This dean of girls, usually 
hitherto a teacher on the staff in whom the prin- 
cipal has found the social sense and the love of 
young people that have given her great influence 
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among the students—this dean of girls is re 
lieved from almost all her teaching in order } 
guide the social life of the girls and develoy 
their extra-curricular activities as well as 
handle the individual problem eases the teachers 
themselves find difficulty in adjusting because 
of their heavy teaching schedules and perhaps 
a lack of the requisite sympathy and breadth of 
view. To her come problems of truancy, of 
tardiness, of poverty, of part-time employment 
and vocational guidance, as well as the work 
with the various school organizations. In the 
great city high schools of to-day, with three and 
four and even five and six thousand girls pour 
ing in and out through their doors all day long, 
there is no limit to the service these devoted 
women can render, and so important is their 
work known to be that the National Associatior 
of Deans of Women stands firmly in favor of a 
dean of girls in every high school of fifty or 
more girls. More and more colleges and un 
versities are providing training courses for 
women wishing to enter this field, and at pres 
ent there is great opportunity in it for the col 
lege trained woman whose liking for academic 
work is tempered by a longing for administra 
The field 
is still a pioneer one and the rewards are great. 
The third main type of dean is that of the 
Almost all colleges and universities 


tive outlets and a love of ease work. 


college. 
have deans. An institution may have a dean of 
women and a dean of men, but it has also a third 
officer, a dean. This official, in a man’s college 
and in a coeducational institution always a man, 
in the woman’s college is usually, though not 
always a woman. The duties vary almost with 
the institution. The dean may be vice-president 
in fact though not in name, or may be the edu 
‘ational head of the institution, while the presi 
dent is the financial and administrative represen 
tative. In general the dean of the college is 
chairman of the faculty in the absence of the 
president and is chairman of the curriculum 
committee. The general direction of the stu- 
dent’s academic life is in the dean’s hands, per 
haps in cooperation with the chairmen of aca- 
demie departments, and cases of academic disci- 
pline are handled through this office. 

It is out of the dean’s office that the work of 
the deans of women and of men has branched 
off. In some institutions that division has not 














t been accomplished, which may largely ac- 
for the popular confusion in regard to 
the use of the title dean. Historically the office 
has undergone various subdivisions, and differ- 
+t colleges are at different stages in this branch- 
ne off. That the subdivision will ultimately be 
enerally carried out is fairly obvious both be- 
cause of the problem of numbers with the sheer 
»hvsieal limitations that make it impossible for 
ne person to accomplish for a thousand what 
uld be done for three hundred, and because 
the growing emphasis upon work for the in- 
dividual and the rapid development of special- 
ized knowledge and technique in personnel work 
necessitate a staff of trained workers. At 
Goucher College, for example, where eight or 
nine years ago the dean and her secretary car- 
ried on manifold activities for the seven hun- 
dred students the college then had, now the dean 
‘ith two seeretaries deals solely with the aca- 
demie work of the 1,050 students, while voca- 
tional guidance and part-time placement is in 
another office under the direction of a sociologist 
trained in that work with a vocational secretary 
and an office assistant to aid her, and all the 
social work is in yet a third office under the 
direction of two student counsellors with a sec- 
retary to aid them—nine people developing the 
work for one thousand students that two had 
carried on for three hundred and had struggled 
with for seven hundred. So also at Smith some 
four years ago the dean’s office was reorganized 
and all social responsibilities were transferred 
to another officer, the warden, while the immedi- 
ate academic advising of its two thousand stu- 
dents was placed in the hands of four class 
deans chosen from the faculty. The dean her- 
self beeame the educational expert working with 
the faculty and the president as well as the 
other officers on educational policies and cur- 
riculum problems. A vocational bureau handled 
the placement work and now a director of per- 
sonnel is endeavoring to draw together and in- 
terpret all the material in the various offices so 
that the individual student may be considered 
as a whole. 

More and more it is apparent that the time 
has passed when the dean should be “the maid 
of all work,” if she ever was considered such. 
In the women’s colleges seemingly, the position 
of dean is becoming more and more that of edu- 
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cational expert, while that of dean of women 
in the eoeducation institution is feeling the effect 
of this change and is tending to take over the 
academic guidance of the women students and 
to delegate vocational guidance to experts and 
social responsibilities to directors or assistants. 
It is probable, however, that for many years to 
come the functions of the deanship will be found 
to vary markedly with each institution, except 
among the wealthiest and the most advanced; 
for the “maid of all work” is a very useful per 
son and her salary, even though it be a fair one, 
is less by far than that of specialists with all the 
accompanying Office expense. It is important, 
however, that the general public and especially 
the dean herself should understand her posiiton 
in the organization of the institution and strive 
toward a more cleancut definition not only of 
her functions, but also of her objectives. Such 
definition will not only help her in the develop 
ment of her work for the students on her own 
campus, but it will also make possible the better 
training of her successor in the classes for deans 
and advisers to be found in more than thirty 
colleges and universities to-day. To help in 
bringing about such an understanding is the 
purpose of this brief account. 
DoroTHy STIMSON 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENT LIFE AT PAGORES 
COLLEGE, BENGAL 

How Hindu students work and rest and enjoy 
jokes is revealed in an article describing Pagores 
College at Santinchitan, Bengal, in the Friends’ 
Intelligencer, for July 17, written by Professor 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, who 
recently returned from a trip to India and other 
Eastern lands. 

Pagores College has a score of low buildings 
on a campus dotted with many fine trees. “A 
characteristic dormitory is a long one-story, 
straw-thatched building, all in one room, with a 
stone floor, a double row of plain iron beds, a 
table at one end and a few stone water jars. 
The boys remove their shoes when they enter 
and sit cross-legged on the beds as they study 
or talk.” 

In the college library there are 30,000 vol 
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umes, including Thibetan books “in a 
little-known 

At Pagores the rising bell rings at 4.30. Col- 
about 10 o'clock. 
“Then there is a time of suspended animation 


strange 
language.” 

lege activities go on until 
(ineluding lunch, however) until the heat of the 
day is passed. Then more classes until night- 


fall.” 


Professor Holmes writes: 


[I went out this morning at the third period 
All about 


classes: 


(eight o’clock) to a philosophy class. 
the the 


gateway, 


the 
old teacher 


tombstone to 


trees 
the gray 
like a 


A class in English was in the 


under 
the 


having a slate rock looking 


campus were 


Geometry in 


draw his figures on. 
shade of a big tree and was reading the story of 
‘*The Merchant of Venice.’’ 
was a teacher with one student working at San- 
skrit. 
little 
It is impossible to tell of the beautiful shades of 


Under another tree 


All the students sit on the ground each on 


his square rug which he carries with him. 


color, and beautiful folds of the draped garments 
of both men and women. I found my class on an 
areaded porch just outside the library: four men 
the 
sounded 


and one woman, and discussion on certain 


problems of ethics very familiar, and 


presently centered on ‘‘Prohibition in America’’ 


as I looked out on feathery palm trees and 
watched the intelligent, earnest and handsome 
brown faces. 

And now as the class ends I notice a sentence 


written in chalk on the white wall, and not there- 


fore very noticeable. I looked closely and pres- 


’” 


ently I read: ‘‘ Yes, we have no bananas! 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


Avr the Anglo-American Historical Confer- 
ence in London last week, a telegram was read 
from the Women’s International League, in ses- 
sion in Dublin, appealing to the histerians to 
“make it their task to prepare for use in schools 
and colleges histories which will not stress the 
differences in conflicts between nations, but will 
stress civil and cultural developments.” 

Prime Minister Baldwin, in weleoming the 
conference, said that he had “always lived in 
hope of seeing a history of the American Revo- 
lution written from an English point of view.” 
As quoted by the Boston Evening Transcript, 
Mr. Baldwin said: 
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It is generally recognized how much ha: 
been done in the relations between the two py 
by certain presentations of that period to th 
mature minds of the school children in Ameri 
It may be that Americans feel that we in Eng 
have been apt not to pay sufficient attention to t 
time which to them is of very first magnitudk 
while the Revolution to an American was an ep, 
making event, it was to this country more 


nature of an incident. We were then contir 
a great struggle with France which finally 
the overthrow of Napoleon. We were interest: 


building up an empire in other parts of the w 


Mr. Baldwin added that he would like to liv, 
only a few minutes in some later century, “just 


“You havi 


problems of the most amazing human interest 


to see how America would develop.” 


before you,” he said, “and I should dearly lov 
to see how you are going to solve them.” 

Protessor Merriman, of Harvard University, 
moving a vote of thanks to the prime ministe: 
said the British government had opened its for 
eign office archives down to the present time, 
and he hoped the example would be followed in 
Washington. 

It was pointed out at the conference that 
American publishers of books on history do not 
advertise their wares properly. English sy« 
cialists in American history are experiencing 
great difficulty in obtaining research books i: 
London. 
have English agents or the agents are ignorant 
of books which do not happen to be best sellers 
The report of a sub-committee appointed to 
study this problem is, on motion of W. P. Le- 
land, of the Carnegie Institution, to be sub- 
mitted to the committee of the League of Na- 
tions on intellectual cooperation. 


Either the American publishers do not 


Many vital letters and documents bearing on 
English history, such as the Lansdowne manu- 
script, are being bought by Americans without 
a record of their destination being kept. An 
embargo on such treasures, compulsory registra- 
tion of their whereabouts or compulsory fac- 
simile reproduction before leaving the country 
were measures advocated by eminent speakers, 
ineluding Professor Basil Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and Sir George Asto, o! 
University College, London. 
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COST OF GRADUATE STUDY AT 
PRINCETON 


ing the tuition fee of $100, the ex 


THE 


enses of the average graduate student at 


mn University are $1,010 for the nine 
nths of the academic year. This was the 
ling of the Economies Club, as reported by 
Douglas Brown, fellow in economics, in a 
recent issue of the Princeton Alumni Weekly. 
The figure of $910 for living expenses “was 
nsidered surprisingly low. The undergraduate 
verage, in so far as it was known, was much 


” 


her. ... The reasons... are easy to find 


The graduate student who is preparing for a 
ssion soon forgets the ways of the under 
rate. As he matures, his work leaves less and 

ss time for expensive pastimes. Week-end parties, 

s, shows and the clothing bills that necessarily 
pany these pleasures come at longer inter 

s. Club dues have been paid in advance, at least 

it Princeton, as the common room affords the sur 
ngs of an endowed club. Most important 
the graduate student usually finances him 

f and has obtained that money sense that comes 

wly to the home-supported undergraduate. 


Mr. Brown, dealing with the suggestion that 
Princeton eliminate the tuition fee for graduate 
tudents and make admission to the Graduate 
School a privilege for honor students only, says : 
“It would carry but one small step further a 
tendency long in existence here.” He concludes 


as follows: 


The economist and perhaps the alumnus of busi- 
ess experience pauses to ask, does such heavy en- 
lowment of graduate study pay? The question 
may be countered by another, does teaching and 
research pay? If money return to the teacher or 
specialist is meant, the answer is, very little. But 

to those individuals who become teachers and 
specialists there soon comes the firm conviction that 
the repayment is more than made, both to them- 
selves and to the farsighted persons of altruistic 
bent who see a world a bit better taught or better 
understood because of their contributions. If 
graduate professional students paid the full cost 
of their training the streams of new university 
teachers would dwindle to a trickle, and the poor 


instruction then possible would be the luxury of 
the very rich. 


A DORMITORY SYSTEM AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

A DORMITORY system for out of town students 
at the University of Minnesota, with all build 
ings carefully supervised by university officials, 
has been approved by the board of regents on 
the suggestion of President L. D. Coffman 

The plan under which these dormitories are 
to be built, beginning about a year from this 
fall, will not cost the state or taxpayers a cent 
and will not in any way pledge the credit of the 
state, President Coffman said. The university 
will endeavor to sell bonds based on the earning 
power of the buildings to be erected with their 
proceeds. Careful inquiry into the earning 
power of college dormitories elsewhere has 
shown that the university could pay the bond 
interest and establish an adequate sinking fund 
with which to amortize the principal itself. 

Data gathered indicates that students would 
pay no more for the thoroughly first-class, 
supervised living quarters to be provided in the 
dormitory system than they now pay tor rooms 
in private dwellings. The cost of living in the 
dormitories will be considerably under that of 
living in a fraternity or sorority house. 
Charges are to be set at a figure no higher than 
will be necessary to finance the building pro- 
gram and provide adequately for maintenance 
and depreciation, the profit item being elimi 
nated. 

Because the students who first come to the 
university are the ones who most need super 
vision, assurance of proper living quarters, an 
adequate chance to study and at the same time 
to make friends, the first dormitories to be 
erected will be set aside for the use of freshman 
students. 

The 1925 legislature was asked to pass a law 
permitting the university to erect a dormitory 
system, but the measure died in committee and 
was never put to a final vote. The plan now 
adopted by the regents will enable the univer- 
sity to go ahead without further authorization, 
they believe. Its success hinges solely on the 
possibility of marketing the securities based on 


earnings. As a large class of similar securities 
is already finding a market after issuance by 
concerns far less sure than a state university, it 
is expected that practically no difficulty will be 
experienced. 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN WASHING- 
TON, D. C.. NORMAL SCHOOLS 


FINAL recommendations with respect to the 
normal schools of Washington, D. C., are con- 
tained in a summary of the results of an inves- 
tigation recently made by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior in the 
field of teacher training in city normal schools. 
The Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein, chief of the division of higher education 
of the bureau; W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the 
city school division, and L. R. Alderman, spe- 
A detailed report is 


survey was conducted by 


cialist in adult education. 
to be submitted later. 

Among the committee’s recommendations in 
regard to the two normal schools in the city of 
Washington are the following: 

Admission to the normal schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia upon (1) 
scholastic rank in the upper half of the class 
in the last two years of high school, or the pass- 


ing of an examination and a standardized intel- 


should be based 


ligence test; upon (2) “a strict general physical 
examination”; and upon a personal charac- 
teristic rating by the high-school principal and 
at least two teachers. 

The course of the normal schools should be 
extended to three years; for the present the Dis- 
trict of Columbia normal schools should “con- 
fine their work to the preparation of teachers in 
the kindergarten and elementary school grades 
through grade six.” A graded system of super- 
vised observation and practice teaching should 
be made a part of the teacher training in both 
normal schools. 

The libraries of both schools “should be re- 
conditioned so that they will contain up-to-date 
books and periodicals in sufficient numbers and 
variety.” 

“At least 50 per cent. of the principals and 
other supervisors of the elementary and high 
schools of the District and of normal school 
faculties” should be “employed each year from 
outside the District of Columbia school system.” 

“All new appointees to teaching positions in 
the normal should have received 
the master’s degree, have had at least 30 semes- 
ter hours professional work and have had in 


schools . 


addition two or more years of successful teach- 


ing experience.” 
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THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD TESTS 


Dr. Tuomas S. Fisk, secretary of the | 
lege Entrance Examination Board, has ma 
to some 12,000 candidates for admission 


various colleges reports on the grades th 


made in the examinations conducted by 


board in June. Copies of these reports were 
likewise sent to the colleges indicated by th, 
candidates. 

Along with the individual reports, Dr. Fiske 
submitted to the admission officers of the « 
leges an itemized certificate of scores in th 
scholastic aptitude test and a memorandum oi 
lowest acceptable ratings if certain percentages 
of answer books are to be accepted. 

Special interest attaches to the scholastic apt 
tude test, which is a psychological examinati 
The com 
mission which prepared and scored the test com 
prised Professor Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton, 
chairman; Professor Roswell P. Angier, of 
Yale; Professor Andrew H. MacPhail, ot 
Brown; Professor David C. Rogers, of Smith: 
and Professor Charles L. Stone, of Dartmouth. 


given by the board for the first time. 


Seore percentile and letter grades were r 
ported, with the following instructions to co 
lege officers: 


The Score should be used for all statistical pur 
poses, such as those of obtaining averages, cal 
lating coefficients of correlation, determining loca 
The Percentile gives, 


Letter 


percentile points, et cetera. 
roughly, a candidate’s rank in a hundred. 
Grades are assigned so that approximately t 
highest 7% (scores 650 and above) receive A, aj 
proximately the next 24% (scores 550 to 649 
receive B, approximately the middle 38% (scores 
450 to 549) receive C, approximately the next 24‘ 
(scores 350 to 449) receive D, and approximately 
the lowest 7% (scores of 349 and below) receiv 
E. Percentile ranks and letter grades will be 
chiefly useful for Boards of Admission. Scores 


should be used for statistical purposes. 





Points were listed in nine sub-tests as fol 
lows: Definitions, arithmetic, classification, arti- 
ficial language, antonyms, number series, anal- 
ogies, logical inference and paragraph reading. 
As to these the report stated : 


Points . . . are expressed on a scale in which th: 
average is 50 and the standard deviation 10, corre 














sn? 


> syste 


m of reporting Scores, except 
instead of 50 


10. 


of points in the separate tests will be 


the mean at 500 


t of variability is 100 


instead of 
it 20 to about 80. Points in the separate 
rted for special follow up studies in 
es in case it is deemed desirable that such 


be Corl lueted. 


e memorandum as to answer books in the 
both for the 


plan results, the lowest 


r examinations furnished, 


an and the new 
eptable rating if 75 per cent. or 67 per cent. 


of 


pted. These 


the answer books are to be 


ratings 


90 per cent. 


were presented in 
ar form for 28 examinations in biology, 
mistry, English, French, German, history, 
Latin, mathematies, physies and Spanish; and 
r ¢ mprehensive examinations, according to 
in, English, French, Latin and 


new pli In 


PROPOSED NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 
FOR CINCINNATI SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
Dr. RanpaLL J. Conpon, superintendent of 
the 


on 


is of Cineinnati, has received from 


salaries committee a report based 
ne months of survey of the salary problem of 
ic school teachers. It is, The Ohio Teacher 
ms, “the most thorough and comprehensive 
school S\ stem.” 
the 


Board of Education will study the provisions 


lertaken by public 


any 


erintendent Condon and Cincinnati 


the survey with care before acting on the 
mmendations. 
\s summarized by The Ohio Teacher, the re- 


ort is as follows: 


In the proposed new schedule, the beginning 


ry for all teachers is fixed at $1,600 a year, 


Ele 
of 


npared with the present $1,200 a year. 


ntary teachers now receiving a maximum 


2,000 and high-school teachers with a present 


iximum of $2,800 will be entitled to a maximum 
100, $2,225 and $3,100, depending upon the 
iss in which they fall, based upon the training 
| experience. 

For 


or 


this purpose teachers are divided into three 


wo years of normal or college education will 
it a teacher in Class 1, entitling the teacher to 
/ annual automatic increase until a maximum 


$2,000 is reached. 
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Three years of s training will put r 
Class 2, with a $125 automati eas t i 
maximum of $2,225 is reached. 4 bachelor of 
irts degree or its equivalent in a college 
versity will place the teacher in Class with $1 
annual increase to a maximum of $3,1 

Any teacher in Class 1 or 2 can progress to Class 
by study during school or summer vacation, the 
teacher’s salary depending entirely upon the ex 
tent of training and experience 

The automatic increases cover a_ stipulated 
period of years, until the maximum in each class 


is reached. 
] 


t reated 


Special increments are sugg 1 above the 
maxima for those with extra qualifications, such 
as a Master’s Degree or a Doctor of Philosophy 
Degree. Substantial increases also are proposed 


} 


for principals and assistant principals 
Assistant 


Elementary 


principals would start 


teaching assistants would receive 


$150 increase to $5,400, elementary supervising 
assistants would receive two $150 increases to 
$3,550, junior high assistants would receive four 


increases to a maximum of $3,850 and senior high 


assistants would receive six $150 in to a 


reases 


maximum of $4,150. The present maxima are ele 


mentary, $2,200; junior high, $3,000 and senior 
high, $3,300. 
Principals would be paid according to the num 


ber of teachers employed under their direction. 
Elementary principals with nine teachers or less 
would receive $3,550. Those with 10 to 19 teach 
ers would start at $3,550 and progress by $150 
increases to $3,850; those with 20 to 29 teachers 
would start at $3,550 and go to $4,000 and thos 
with 30 teachers or more would start at $3,550 


and go to $4,150 

Junior high principals would start at $4,000 and 
go to $150 
principals would start at $4,300 and go to $5,200 
Ek 


junior high principals, 


$4,600 in increases and senior high 


by $150 increases. The present maxima are: 
mentary principals, $3,500; 


$4,000 and senior high principals, $4,500. 


FACULTY ADDITIONS AND PRO- 
MOTIONS AT YALE 


Dr. Ciype Miiton Hix has been appointed 
associate professor of secondary education at 


Yale University. A graduate of the Missouri 


State Teachers College and Drury College, he 


received his master’s and doctor’s degrees at 


Columbia University. . 
Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, since 1920 in charge 


of history and civics at the Lincoln School of 
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Teachers College, has been appointed assistant 
professor of visual edueation at Yale. 
fessor Knowlton is a B.A. and Ph.D. graduate 


Pro- 


of Cornell. 

After holding a professorship at Gettysburg 
College last year, Dr. H. S. Uhler will return to 
Yale in September as associate professor of 
He has Yale 


faculty since 1906. 


physics. been a member of the 
Additional changes at Yale are reported by 
Carl A. 
Ad- 


visory Board, becomes curator of prints, and 


the secretary’s office as follows: 


Lohmann, ’10, secretary of the Alumni 
Dr. Stanley Crittenden Ball, assistant curator 
To the list 
of this vear’s appointments, the names of seven 
new instructors have been added. They are Dr. 
Leslie W. Jones, Ph.D., Harvard, 1925; Murray 


of zoology in the Peabody Museum. 


B. Emenau, B.A., Dalhousie College, 1923; 
Chilson A. Leonard, B.S., Cornell University, 
1923; Edwin Binney, Jr., B.A., Yale, 1921, 


Ph.D., 1925; Charles M. Goss, B.A., Yale, 1921, 
M.D., 1926; Harry M. Gehman, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1925, and Dewey G. Steele, 
M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1923. 


motions have also been announced: Clifford S. 


Two pro- 


Leonard, Ph.D., has been made assistant pro 
fessor of 
Harold E. 


ot physiology. 


pharmacology and toxicology, and 
Himwich, M.D., assistant professor 


THE ELECTION OF DR. ETTINGER AS 
SUPERINTENDENT EMERITUS 

Dr. Wittiam L. ErrinGer has been elected 
superintendent of schools emeritus by the New 
York City Board of Education at the same sal- 
ary he received while in office, $12,000 a year. 
This action was taken under the provisions of a 
permissive law enacted by the state legislature 
at its recent session. 

As reported by the Sun, the resolution elect- 
ing Dr. Ettinger to the position was presented 
to the board by Superintendent William J. 
O’Shea, his successor. M. Samuel Stern, vice- 
president of the Board of Education, moved its 
adoption. It was seconded by Dr. John A. Fer- 
guson, personal physician to former Mayor 
Hylan, and was supported by the other two 
members present, President George J. Ryan and 
William J. Weber. 

The other three members of the board, includ- 
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Ettinger’s solit 
supporter at the time he failed to receive 
Thus Dr. Etting 
return to an official position in the Departny 


ing Arthur S. Somers, Dr. 


pointment, were absent. 
ot Education was accomplished by the vot 
him two years ago. 

Etting 


under the terms of the law, will consult 


As superintendent emeritus Dr. 
and advise the school authorities, “wher 
requested” by the superintendent of scho 
He will hold the position tor life. The res: 
tion must have the concurrence of the Board , 
Estimate. 

Dr. Ettinger was not reappointed in 1924 
beeause of his disagreement with some of th 
policies of former Mayor Hylan. His six years 
at the head of the school system were char: 
terized by frequent controversies with 
mayor, several of them leading him to appea 
to the courts and to the State Commissioner « 
Education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NE VS 


; 


Dr. Georce Lewis MacKINTOSH, president 
Wabash College since 1907, retires on July 31 


ProFEssOR ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, pri 
fessor of the science of government at Harvard 
University, who after a service of forty-three 
years in Harvard University becomes professor 
emeritus on September 1, has been appointed 
exchange professor to the University of Paris 
half of the academic year 


for the second 


1926-27. 


THE British Association for the Advancement 
of Science will meet at Oxford from August 
4 to 11, under the presidency of the Prince 
of Wales. Sir Thomas H. Holland, rector of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
is president of the section of education, and Dr. 
J. Drever, lecturer in the University of Edin 
burgh, president of the section of psychology. 


A. E. Morgan, professor of English language 
and literature in the University of Sheffield, 
England, has been appointed principal of Uni 
versity College, Hull. 


Sir WituiamM BeveripGe, director of the 
London School of Economics, has been elected 
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eellor of the University of London, for 


succeed Professor E. A. Gardner. 


raduate school of education of Har 
ersity, appointments are announced 
Walter Fenno Dearborn, to be di 
psycho-edueational clinic; Edwin 
Shaw, to be assistant director for three 
Kenneth Arnold Agee, to be assistant 

n. The appointments are effective on 


§ 


(GEOR R. CHATBURN, chairman of the de 
applied mechanics at the Univer 
Nebraska, has been appointed dean of 
succeed Dean C. C. Engberg. Pro 


Chatburn will retain the chairmanship of 


MI. PERSHING, who was acting president of 
( ege, has been appointed dean of men 


ttenberg College. 


Dr. EpGar D. MeacuaM, professor of mathe 
the University of Oklahoma, has been 
ted assistant dean of the college of arts 


ences at Oklahoma, to assist Dean S. W. 


ssork WitiiAmMm E. HENperRSoN has re- 
as dean of the college of arts of Ohio 
State University to devote his entire time to 


ng chemistry. 


Dr. CLARENCE C. Partcn, of the staff of the 

rd Graduate School of Education and for 
years with the Federal Board of Educa- 
has become associate professor of educa- 
at Rutgers University. 

H. C. Kocu, of the Bureau of Educational 
‘esearch of Ohio State University, has been 
ppointed associate professor of secondary edu- 
tion in the University of Nebraska. 


\r the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 


Pittsburgh, Dr. Roseoe M. Ihrig has been ap- 

nted director of general studies, to succeed 
Frank P. Day; Professor Joseph B. Ellis has 
been promoted to head of the department of 
sculpture, and Professor W. Frank Hitchens 
lias been promoted to head of the department of 
rehitecture, 


Dr. J. T. Hotpswortrn, banker and econo- 
ist of Philadelphia and formerly dean of the 


school of economics of the University ot Pitts 
burgh, has been appointed to the chair of eco 


nomics and finance at the University of Mia 


H. H. Ryan, principal of the Ben Blewett 
School, St. Louis, Mo., has been appou ted pri 
cipal ot the University High School at the Uni 
versity of Michigan, to succeed Protessor 
Raleigh Schorling Professor Schorling has 
been promoted to be supervisor of instruction 
in the high school and will also be chairmar 
of the special methods courses in the school ot 
education. 

GeorGceE R. SEIKEL has been reappointed state 
director of physical education tor New Jersey, 
and Miss Ethel A. Grosscup has been reap 


pointed as assistant director 


THEODORE KronsuaGe, Jr., of Milwaukee, 
has been reelected president ot the board ot 
regents ot the University of Wisconsin Ber 
F. Faast, of Eau Claire, has been reelected vice 
president, and M. E. McCaifrey, of Madison, 
has been reelected se« retary 

SUPERINTENDENT JOHN J. Ricueson, of De 
catur, Illinois, has been elected superintendent 
of the Youngstown, Ohio, schools at a salary of 
$10,000 a year on a five-year contract 

SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES P. LyNcH ha 
been reelected superintendent of the Lakewood, 
Ohio, publie schools at a salary of $8,500. He 
has announced that he will retire in June, 1927, 
after eighteen years as head of the Lakewood 
schools. 

S. R. LoGan, superintendent of schools at 
Hardin, Mont., has been elected assistant super 
intendent at Winnetka, Illinois, at a salary of 
$4,800. 

J. ALAN FLeEDDERMAN, a business man who 
has been active in civie affairs, has been ap 
pointed by Mayor Jackson as a member of the 
Baltimore Board of School Commissioners. 

E. C. SEALE, superintendent of schools of 
Lorain County, Ohio, will retire at the expira 
tion of his term in August. 


JoHN W. Gruver, superintendent of schools 
of Bangor, Pa., retired on July 1 and has been 
placed on a pension. He is succeeded by O. W. 
Ackerman, superintendent of the Glenside, Pa., 
publie schools. 
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Tue French government has made President 
A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University, a 
Grand Commander of the Order of the Legion 
of Honor, “for his services to education.” 


A DINNER was held recently in honor of Dean 
Louis F. Reber, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who retired on July 1, after twenty years of 
service as head of the university extension divi- 
sion. Speeches were made by President Glenn 
Frank and President Emeritus E. A. Birge. 


PROFESSOR FRANK M. McMurry, of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by his associates and 
friends at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
July 23. 


THE annual reunion of members of 


Queens’ College, University of Cambridge, held 


past 


recently, was marked by the presentation to 
the Reverend T. C. Fitzpatrick, president of the 
college, of his portrait painted by Mr. W. G. 
A.R.A., and by 


dedication of the westernmost 


de Glehn, the unveiling and 
window on the 
south side of the college chapel to the memory 
of the Reverend Arthur Wright, who was tutor 
of Queens’ College for forty years, and vice- 
president from 1897 to the time of his death in 
1924 at the age of eighty years. 

Dr. Joun Grier Hissen, president of Prince- 
ton University, has sailed for Europe to spend 


the summer. 


Dr. Jostan H. PENNIMAN, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, sailed for Europe 
on July 1. 

Dr. Epwarp FRANKLIN BUCHNER, professor 
of education and director of the summer courses 
and the college for teachers at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been granted a year’s leave 
recover his health, impaired 
Dr. Buchner expects to sail 


of absence to 
through overwork. 
from New York for Marseilles, 
August 10. 


France, on 


FE. A. Gitmore, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been granted a year’s 
extension of his leave of absence. He left early 
in July for the Philippine Islands to continue 
as vice governor in charge of educational and 
health activities of the islands, and will serve 
as governor-general during the absence of Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, who expects to return to the 
states for a long vacation next fall. 
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Pitman B. Porter, professor of politics 
ence at the University of Wisconsin, wil] 
for Europe early in August, to study the inter 
the Amer 
Library at Paris; the Hague Court; the 


national institutions, including 
versal Postal Union at Berne; the Internat 
Nat 
Professor Potter is being sent by the Carn 


Union at Geneva and the League of 


Endowment for International Peace. 


Str Water B. RIppeELL, principal of Hert 
ford College, Oxford, England, is making a 
months’ tour of American colleges and w 
sities. He is chairman of the British committ 
of award for the commonwealth fund fé 
ships. 

JOHN ENRIGHT, former state commissioner 
education of New York, died suddenly of 
disease shortly after speaking at a dinner at 


Asbury Park on July 16. He was seventy 


old. Mr. Enright’s 


twenty-one years as a county superintendent 


years career Included 


twenty years as a high school principal and s 


years as assistant commissioner of educatior 
He had been president of the New Jersey Stats 
Teachers’ Association and of the New Jersey 
for Ne 


Jersey in the National Education Association. 


Council of Edueation and director 


JOHN Jay Apams, since 1909 dean of the law 
school of the Ohio State University, died 
July 17, aged sixty years. 
PERCIVAL 
fessor emeritus of Latin in the University 

on 


PROFESSOR JOHN POSTGATE, pr 


Liverpool, died on Juls ved seventy-thre 
years. 

THE sixth annual session of the Institute ot 
Politics will be held at Williams College fro: 
July 29 to August 6. 
the round table conferences, the lecturers and 


An announcement about 


their subjects was published in the Mareh 27 
issue of SCHOOL AND Society. 


Mount Hermon ScuHoor is making arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the forty-fifth an- 
niversary of its founding by Dwight L. Moody 
in 1881. The program will extend over th 
week-end of July 31, culminating in the anni 
versary dinner on August 2. The school has 
had 13,000 students, these coming from ever) 
state in the Union and from foreign countries 
Many of these men are planning to return ©! 
this occasion, some with their wives; provisio 


a =—lc 




















City; Dr. W. J. 
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. for the accommodation of a thou- 


and dinner of the School of Edu- 


ni of the University of Chicago was 


July 22. President Max Mason and 

Mason accepted an invitation to be pres 
Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the 

-itv of Buffalo, was to be one of the 


speakers. Professor Charles Hub- 
and Dean William Seott Gray were 


] ‘ 
speakers also. 


iscussion of the political, economie and 
problems of Mexico marked the third an- 
titute of the Harris Foundation for the 
International Relations at the Univer- 
Chicago which closed July 15. The Hon- 


Moises Saenz, sub-secretary of the De- 


ent of Edueation of Mexico, spoke on 

H nism and the Mexican Laborer.” The 
Honorable Manuel Gamio, formerly director of 
Bureau ot Anthropology ot Mexico, dis- 
‘The Native Race in Mexico”; Herbert 
Priestley, professor of history in the Univer- 
California, spoke on “The United States 
Mexico.” Mr. Saenz gave the closing lec- 
of the institute on “Integrating Mexico 


rh Edueation.” 


1Y convention of public school men 

New Jersey was held on July 15 and 16 in 
Ocean City, N. J. James M. Stevens, city 
rintendent of schools and principal of the 
Ocean City State Symmer School, presided. 
Speakers inelude. _ A. Logan, state com- 
oner of edueation for New Jersey; As- 
Commissioner Roscoe L. West: Howard 

). White, assistant superintendent of Jersey 
Pickett, superintendent of 
s in Trenton; Dr. David B. Corson, 
perintendent of the Newark schools, and 


Solomon G. Strong, principal in East Orange. 


lie third Congress of the Universities of the 
pire was in session at Cambridge from July 
to 16. The subjects discussed and the names 
e chairmen are as follows: “The State and 

e University,” Lord Balfour; “The Desirabil- 
t establishing in London a School of Ad 
ced Legal Studies,” the Lord High Chan- 


cellor; “Cooperation in Research throughout 


Empire,” Lord Londonderry; “Mutual 


Recognition of Examinations and of Tim 
spent in Study Elsewhere,” Sir Matthew 
Nathan; “The Desirability of making Provision 
tor the Physical Welfare and Training of Stu 
dents and the Organization of Athleties with a 
View to securing More General Participation,” 
the Duke ot Devonshire : “The Actual Worku ha 
of the Ph.D. Scheme,” Viscount Cecil of Chel 

wood; “The Desirability of articulating Other 
Pension Schemes with the Federated Supera: 

nuation System of Great Britain and Lreland,”’ 
Lord Haldane. Among the invited speakers on 
“Cooperation in Research” were Sir Thomas 
Holland, Sir John B. Farmer, Sir Arthur Ship 
ley and Dr. Andrew Balfour; on the Ph.D 
scheme, Mr. R. A. Priestley, Professor Wenley, 
of the American University Union; Professor 
Dobson, of Bristol, and Professor H. P. New- 
ton, of King’s College, London. Representa 
tives of India, Australia and Canada, as well 
as Sir Alfred Hopkinson and Sir Theodore 
Morison, contributed to the diseussion on “The 
State and the University.” The sessions at 
Cambridge were preceded by series of visits by 
delegates from overseas to all the other univer 


sities of Great Britain and Ireland 


More than $1,500,000 has been pledged 
toward a $5,000,000 endowment fund for the 
Harvard Law School, although the campaign 
will not start for two months. The General 
Edueation Board’s contribution is conditioned 
on the creation of research professorships. The 
iaw school plans to gather data concerning ad 
justment of the law to the growing complexities 


of modern life. 


Girts to the University of Denver during the 
past year amounted to $80,000 according to 
Chancellor Heber R. Harper's statement. In 
eluded in this sum is a gift of $30,00 from 
James H. Causey and a $9,000 a year annuity. 
Mr. Causey donated this and two adjoining 
buildings in Denver to the university in 1923. 
They are valued at $1,500,000. 


THE treasurer's report on the Wesleyan U1 
versity Endowment Campaign shows that to 
secure the $400,000 conditional gift from the 
General Education Board $256,278 must be 
raised before the end of this year. Wesleyan 
has received so far $943,722 for this purpose, 


of which $314,574 was given by the board 


ee 
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An endowment fund of $20,000 has been 
established at Yale University as a memorial to 
Frederick R. Hazard and Rowland G. Hazard, 
to “be awarded annually by the faculty of the 
Yale Divinity School to a student chosen by 
them for the purpose of biblical study in Jeru- 
salem or in other foreign lands.” The donor, 


Miss Caroline Hazard, of Peace Dale, R. L., is 
a pioneer in the field of education for women. 
Until 1910, she was for eleven years president 


of Wellesley College. 


A FEATURE of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of Lehigh University in Bethlehem, 
Pa., was the dedication of the new $1,000,000 
Alumni Building, dedicated to 
dents who served in the World War. 


Memorial stu- 


AT the close of the second week, the summer 
quarter enrolment at the University of Wash- 
ington passed 2,500. The figures exceed pre- 
vious records both on the campus and at the 
Marine Biological Station at Friday Harbor. 
third of the entire 
graduate school. 


One enrolment is in the 


THE twenty-seventh summer session of Colum- 
bia University began on July 7, with a regis- 


tration of about 13,000 students. 


THE school of practical arts of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, graduated last June 
its eleventh and last class in the four-year cur- 
riculum, which was established in 1912 as a com- 
bination of eultural and practical studies lead- 
Here- 


after, the school of practical arts will offer only 


ing to the Bachelor of Science degree. 


professional courses for graduates of normal 
schools, technical schools and regular colleges 
who are preparing for advanced positions as 
teachers and leaders of educational work in fine 
arts, household arts, industrial arts, music, 
nursing, health education, physical education 


and practical science. 


ESTABLISHMENT of six collegiate naval train- 
ing units, at Harvard, Yale, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of California and the University of 
Washington, is planned by the Navy Depart- 
ment to supplement present efforts to build up 
an adequate and self-perpetuating reserve of 


naval officers. The units will be open with the 


fall semester, students to be earried through a 
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four-year course in naval science and tac; 
At the end of the course they will be com 
The 
course will be given as is provided for 1 
men at the Naval Academy. It 
able to students of fourteen years or over 


sioned as reserve ensigns. same 


will be 


are American citizens and who have been 
upon as possessing qualities which prob 


would make them successful as naval officers 


NINETEEN students have enrolled for } 
Princeton University summer school of ge 
and natural resources, which is said to bi 
10,0 


mile trip is planned in a specially construct 


first university course on wheels. <A 


Pullman ear to places noted for scenery, 
usual geologic formation and mineral resoure« 
In addition to field work, three hours w 
week to lectures, confi 
Professor Richard M. Fix 


is director of the school. 


devoted six days a 
ences and quizzes. 


Federal Depart 


ment of Education with a secretary in the Cal 


RESOLUTIONS endorsing a 
inet and placing training in home econon 
on a par with training in trade and agricultur 
were adopted by the National Federatio: 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs at t 
recent annual convention at Des Moines. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MAINE 
AN interesting student reaction with rega: 
to the success of Freshman Week, which wa: 
originated at the University of Maine three 
years ago and has since been adopted by ma 
colleges and universities throughout the « 


y 


try, was shown in the answers to a questio 


+} 
¢ 


naire recently submitted to the students otf 
university. The program at Maine involves ® 
full calendar week, with evening as well as day 
time exercises, and the question had arise! 
whether the program was not, perhaps, too es 
tensive as well as too intensive. 

The seniors, who had entered before the es 
tablishment of Freshman Week, were asked 1! 
single question whether from their observat 
of its effects they thought they would have bee! 
better fitted for their university career if Fresh 
man Week had been in vogue when they e! 














Ww 


ext 


ra 


pproximately 


rtened?” were awaited 
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indred and fifty-six replied in 


Or } 

irmative and thirtv-one in the negative, 
ot five to one in tavor. 

ree iower classes were asked five ques 


he first being, “Do vou think that Fresh 
Week benefited in fitting you for col 
fe?” TI 
ut of th 


freshmen responding, or an affirmative ma- 


you 
s was answered in the affirma 
603 « e 630 juniors, sophomores 
of over 21 to i. 

12 to 1, 


vely the second question, which 


or specifically 573 to 49, an- 
1 affirmat 
Do you feel that the value obtained justi- 
e financial expenditure involved in coming 

earlier?” 
rs to the third question, “Do you think 
Week should be 


interest. 


he Freshman period 


with most 


turned out. 530 students were opposed to 


a. 
ne the 


period as compared with 92 in 
of over 6 to 1 for retaining 


duration. The question, “Do you 


present 

that Freshman Week should be made less 

?” showed a very even division, 326 
pposed to 286 in favor of reducing the 

nt of work required. 

vote of approximately 5 to 1, the students 


red 


s ivvested 


retaining the evening exercises, though 


that some of them be made 


? 
na 
igestions for the improveme nt of the week 
Thoughtful 


The 


nv ited 


in the questionnaire. 


vers were received in many instances. 


frequent reeommendation was that the 
nts he allowed more time to themselves 
rest, for getting settled and for making 


aintances outside of the particular group 
The 
mittee in charge plan to make this possible 


hich they were assigned for the week. 


September by certain rearrangements and 
mission of some of the less important gen 
exercises. That the questionnaire was vol- 
lv answered by so large a percentage of 
817 out of 


their 


students to whom it was sent 
1,100—and that 
eavily favorable, was a source of gratifi- 


response 


} 


n to those who had sponsored it and are 
} 


Y 
Cer 


trom the teaching point of view, of 


great academic and administrative value. 


H. M. Exuis 


VERSITY 


or MAINE 


11] 


DISCUSSION 
NEW OCCASIONS TEACH NEW DUTIES 


Not only in New York City but in many other 
conditions in the educational svstems se« 
tolerable. Dr. Van Denberg, of the Board of 


f New York City, 


next vear 


Exam ners ¢ 


1926, that more thi 


substitutes will be employed the 


the 


in public and 


high schools ot city A tew sure ly are in 


} 


) 
still larger por 


the place ot absentees, “but a 


tion are there, teaching, because of the shortage 
of men and women fully qualified for the job.” 
This shortage is primarily due to “inadequate 


salaries,” says Dr. Van Denberg. And not only 
is there a shortage, but “there is even a more 
serious aspect to the situation than this—that is, 
the steady decline in quality of candidates enter 
‘The 
the system ten vears ago was far better quali 


the 


inadequate 


ing the system.” teacher who came into 


fied professionally and culturally thar aver 


applicant to-day.” Cause, 


age 


salaries. 


There should be the same standards for sub 
stitutes and regular teachers Are the the 
same Dr. Van Denberg says that many of th 


substitutes are teaching in the very subjects in 


which they failed to pass. 


How illogical ! The Board of Examiners says 


that one is not fit to become a regular appol ted 
teacher. One may have a substitute’s licensé 
and teach, the difference being in the salary 
The « 
? What e 


and pupil 


receives and the harm done. 


little money, but at whose cost rect 


In 
the standards must be the same for the 
A re 


Now without delaying long on the rising cost 


on the pupils? justice to teacher 
regular 
teacher and the substitute. the vi 


of living, claimed by some authorities to be 103 


per cent. over the cost of 1913, and the corr 
sponding decrease in the purchase-power of the 
dollar, let us see if there are not serious wasté 
in the educational system which, if removed, 
would enable increased salaries to be paid to all 
teachers. 

New York this spring vetoed a just demand, 


passed in a bill by both branches of the legis 


lature whereby scant and belated justice might 
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be done to the teachers—vetoed because there 
was no money. 

How much money is wasted now by the school 
authorities? These are or should be not only 
administrators of the system but conservators of 
Are they? 


The percentage of failures of pupils in the 


the public money. 


grades and high schools is large and expensive. 
better Massachusetts 
there were in 1924 only two and a small fraction 
In New York 25 and 30 


per cent. of failures is not uncommon. 


In one of the cities of 


per cent. of failures. 
In one 
of the larger high schools in New York city 


there were required thirty-three additional 


teachers for pupils who failed. Salaries for 


these were from $1,900 to $3,700. 
$3,000. 


The average 
would be about Failures in this one 
school cost the city at least $99,000 per annum. 
At a similar rate of failure for all high schools, 
the total cost for failures would be not far from 
$3,000,000. The prineipal’s dictum that the 
class-teacher is responsible for failures in his 
If the teacher is at fault then 
the Board of Examiners is at fault for licensing 
that 
that is true, at least 25 per cent. of their work 


class is unjust. 


teacher or those teachers. Therefore, if 


is defective. But Dr. Van Denberg says the 
quality of candidates is decreasing. Therefore, 
the efficiency of the schools must decrease. To 
blame the class-teachers is not the remedy. Most 
teachers are most loyal to the service and give 
many extra hours for which there is no pay. 
The tendency is where a principal censures a 
teacher for failure of pupils, to promote more 
next term whether fitted or unfitted, which is 
merely transferring the problem and blame to 
the next teacher. A _ pertinent illustration 
follows. 

A principal was anxious to reduce the num- 
ber of tardinesses. One of my associates never 
If late the boy only had to 
and 


had a boy tardy. 
say, “There was a block in the trolley,” 
he was excused by that teacher. I marked 
most rigorously and reported tardy every boy 
who had not crossed the threshold of the room 
before the bell. I was severely censured, the 
former teacher was praised and promoted to 
first assistant. The same tendeney persists in 
teaching and rating boys and girls whenever 
a principal rates a teacher by the percentage of 


promotion. 
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The blame for pupil-failure can not rest 
the board of examiners and the effective remed 
is not to censure teachers until they pass 
pupils. 

Of all the plans proposed to solve the pr 
lem the only effective one has not been 
viz., to tax the parents of pupils in our 
schools who fail a sum of money equal to 
average cost of that term’s work. All oth, 
forms of parents’ cooperating have failed. \| 
pupils fail because they do not or will not p: 
This is the par 

Let the parents pa 


pare their home work. 
function not the teachers’. 
for their neglect. In many European countries 


secondary education is not free. It is 


America. The right to such a free educat 
once does not imply the right to that educat 
twice or three times. In private academies, « 
leges and universities in the United States, 
a pupil fails and has to repeat, the parent 


1 


to pay twice for that course. Fines which | 
to be paid were the penalties for failures 
lessons or conduct in the great academies 
Athens and the same practice subsists at Ox! 
to-day. Pupils living outside the city’s lin 
have to pay. It is not a new principle. Pup 
now have to pay for damaged or lost books 
broken furniture and broken glass; why 
shouldn’t they pay for the most valuable, 
time? 

The unruly, vicious, lazy, deceitful pu 
waste a great deal of the teacher’s time 
also of the office’s time. In one high school tw 
teachers’ whole time and a portion of four other 
teachers’ time is exhausted in correcting pett! 
The cost to the cit) 


The city should not 


wrongs done by the pupils. 
is at least $10,000 a year. 
have to pay this. The parents of the wrong 
doers should pay. 

dollars and 


cheating in lessons, lateness, truancy, failurs 


Fines in eents for dishonesty, 
which must be paid by the parents will correct 
at once all these wrongs. No other method has 
This is the only standard some people can 


¥OY 


derstand. Classes could then be much larg: 
It is far easier to teach sixty self-controlied 
boys than twenty uncontrolled. The results a! 
better schools, fewer teachers and better salaries 
at the same cost to the city for the actu 
teachers. 

Ernest Darwin DANIELS 


Brookuyn, N. Y. 

















QUOTATIONS 


“ACHING OF EVOLUTION IN 
TEXAS 


Ne York World 


gy in consequence 


ealls attention to a 
ot the action ot 
against the 


the State 


legisiature teaching ot 


By request ol Textbook 
( -sion alterations have been made in bio- 
rks to fit them for Texas consumption. 

\f ‘'s “Biology for Beginners,” published 
Holt and Company, four chapters 
vith the evolution of man have been cut 
has been re- 


the word “evolution” 


throughout by “development.” In 
” by Jessie Feiren Williams, 


ed by the Maemillan Company, changes 


ful Living, 


have been made to avoid the use of 


text 
teful word; e.g., “Animals in their evolu- 
lower to higher forms of life have in- 
their power to move about” has been 

1 to “Through the many generations ot 


existence animals have increased,” ete. 
nteresting question arises as to the ethical 
If, as 


thought, there is a point of honor char- 


nsibility of authors and publishers. 


stie of every profession, which bids the 
er die rather than desert his post, the law- 
lie rather than do or connive at injustice, 
teacher die rather than disseminate error, 
textbooks 
But 


own 


authors and publishers of 
as Texas is concerned. 
will then 


| of thought, and write her own textbooks. 


die as tar 
isly Texas develop her 
\ boycott of Texas by all men and women otf 

rning would leave the field to the local in- 
telligentsia, with results which ean be imagined. 
Organized invasion of the state by intellectual 
Na- 


| legislation in behalf of freedom of teach- 


es would merely stiffen its resistance. 


ng would surely provoke the historic Southern 


sponse of nullification. On the whole the 
feasible remedy seems to be intellectual 
tlegging, by which the law can be turned 


nst the very policy which it tries to define. 
vrs to truth may yet flourish in Texas. 
Vew Republic. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue appeal of the American Historical Asso- 
nm for an endowment fund of one million 
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dollars calls attention to the changing character 
which historical science is assuming in this cou 
try. From an old study ot indy ial cts a 
phases ot the past it has come to a rea atior 


of its far-reaching relation to the present a 


the future. As the oldest and more pervasive 


; 


of the social | 


sciences, but intimately bound up 


with them all, it realizes its function aking 


ot m 
human experience available for men who study 


} 


society and wish to help it. In this newer rela 


tion a vast task lies before it. It is nothing less 
than to promote the understanding and coopera 
number ot currents 


It does not 


tion of a large running 


through human actions lessen the 


function of the individual scholar, but it coo: 
dinates his efforts and points out what he should 


do and how he can best make his work tell in 


; 


the common service of mankind. The associa 
tion that directs this work must be wel 
ized and have a large amount of money at its 
disposal. 

It is interesting to find that among the activi 
ties proposed by the historians are the study of 
the problems arising in our society from immi 
gration and the secondary stages of its develop 
ment, the conditions produced by the divisior 
oft our people into great racial sections with 
varying aspirations and habits of thinking, and 
the consideration of the historical approach to 
the legal, economic and social conditions of the 


Such a program in the hands ot 


present. com- 
petent men would have great significance in our 
intellectual life. Grants to aid individual schol 
ars to meet the expenses of research are conten 

plated, as well as the promotion and correlation 
The 


of historical activities. Survey 


REPORTS 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY SITUATION: 


TuHIs study represents an effort to secure a 
partial picture of the school library situation as 
the the United 


The findings are 


we find it in larger cities of 


States to-day. based on the 


returns from twenty American cities: Berkeley, 


California; Birmingham, Alabama; Chicago, 


1 This study was based on twenty questionnaires 


which are on file in the office of the American 


Library Association and available to any who de 


sire to read them. 
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Colorado; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Ken- 
tucky; Oakland, California; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Pontiae, Michi- 
Pocatello, Idaho; Rochester, New York; 
Mis 


souri; St. Paul, Minnesota; Sioux City, Iowa; 


Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, 


Louisville, 


ran; 
San Franciseo, California; St. Louis, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Washington, D. C. 

It can be seen that they represent a reason- 
able variation in size and a wide variation in 


geographical distribution. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF THE CONTROL OF THE 
ScHoo., LIBRARY 

In these twenty cities there are two typical 
situations, the control of the school library by 
the school authorities, such as is found in Bir- 
mingham, Denver and Oakland, and the control 
of the school library by the public library, 
such as is found in St. Louis, Cleveland and 
There are also a variety of com- 
Thus in Chi- 


cago, while the librarians are furnished by the 


Springfield. 
binations of these two plans. 


Chicago Library Board, they, nevertheless, are 
paid by the Board of Edueation. In ten of 
the high schools there are high school branches 
of the public library, but in the other high 
schools individual libraries are carried on. In 
St. Paul, Minnesota, because of the fact that 
the city library is a bureau in the city depart- 
ment of education, a close relationship is main- 
tained. Thus, in the sixty-five grade buildings 
there are sixteen or seventeen branch libraries. 
We find evidence of close relationships between 
the public library and the city school system 
also in Washington and Grand Rapids. 


Il. DistrrsvuTion oF LIBRARIANS 
The data from the twenty cities indicate that 
at present librarians are universal in all high 
schools, that they are common in junior high 
schools and rare in elementary schools. Only 
Denver and Oakland specifically report libra- 
rians in all their elementary schools. 


III. ProressionaL STATUS 


In general the school librarians are on ex- 
actly the same basis as the teachers. As a rule 
they have the same minimum and maximum 
salaries and the same annual rates of increase. 
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If the librarian is equivalent to the teacher 
education and experience the salary is the s; 
It appears, however, that this is not 
the cities where the school librarians ar 


the direction of the publie library. In \ 
ington and Grand Rapids it is reported 
librarians are paid less than the regular te, 
ers. In Cleveland it is said that the se} 
librarian may be put on the same basis of 
teacher by having special qualifications. As 
sistant Superintendent of Schools William 
Bogan, of Chicago, reports, “Our school libra 
rians will continue on the public library sched 
ule of salaries as long as these are public library 


branches.” 


IV. THe PLaAce oF THE LIBRARY IN THE 
ScHOOL SYSTEM 


Most of the cities report a proper correla 
tion of the activities of the library with 
other activities of the school system. An ex 
cellent statement of this is given by Miss Eliza 
beth Madison, director of the Oakland sch 
libraries. “School Oakland 


properly correlate with other activities. The 


libraries in 


pedagogical and professional attitude of th: 
teacher-trained and library-trained librarians 
makes this possible. By securing her compre 
hension of the educative problem and process 
in the light of modern educational philosophy 
by securing her sympathetic understanding otf 
teachers’ problems, by establishing her author 
ity and dignity with students; by securing a 
generally high type of mind and personality.” 
A number of other cities report that they ar 
working toward a higher type of correlation. 

Associate Superintendent Wheeler, of Phila 
delphia, reports that more experience in class 
room teaching is highly desired. They expect 
he says, their librarians to be much more tha: 
merely custodians of books. 

If one were to read the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires he would find that in these cities 
there is pretty general satisfaction with regard 
to the school library situation at present. 


» 


V. QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ScHooL LipRAR 


In general the cities report a high standa 
of training and experience required for 
In general the high scho 


school librarian. 


librarians must be college graduates, must have 











HE 
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raining and experience and usually 
red to have had some teaching ex 
as well. The standards for Junior 
and elementary s¢ hool librarians 
ewhat less rigorous. It is, of course, 
e to give any definite conclusions on 
twenty questionnaires, The writer 
ispicion that it would be interesting to 
e a careful study of the relationship be 
he requirements for the training of 
ans and the actual practice. Reading ot 
iestionnaires also inclines one to the notion 
some cases the places that have the 
standards also pay the lowest salaries. 
where the school library is a part of the 
rary the salaries are lower than the 

ries of the teachers, yet the requirements 
training and experience are quite as high 


VI. FacILiTieEs FOR THE TRAINING OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


None of the cities have in connection with 


J 


system facilities for the training of 
librarians. In Cleveland and in Louis- 
e local agencies give special work. 


VII. SumMaRY 


Summarizing, therefore, the status of the 
resent situation of the school library, if the 
ta gathered from these twenty cities are any- 
ng like representative, we may assume that 
aries are commonly found in high schools, 
fairly commonly found in junior high schools 
d rarely found in the elementary schools; that 
brarians in general are classed with teachers 
are required to have equivalent training 
are paid on the same schedule; that where 

» library is under the control of the board of 
cation the standards and pay are more 
nearly equal; and where the school library is 
part of the public library, requirements are 
gher and pay lower. We believe that the 
arians are relating themselves to other 


} 


ol activities in a satisfactory manner. 


VIIL. Estimates as To Future DevELOPMENT 
While these data were being gathered it was 
leemed wise to try to secure an estimate as to 


future development of the school library. 


To this end information was requested from the 
school superintendents in the same cities. Do 
school superintendents think that the library 
situation is now satisfactory? The superi 


tendents of St. Paul, Washington, Louisville, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Pocat 

Oakland, Omaha, Sioux City, Pontiac, Roches 
ter and San Francisco report that the lhbrary 
situation is satisfactory. The superintendents 
of Denver, Grand Rapids, Berkeley and Phila 
delphia report that the libraries are improving 
The comments from the superintendents of 
Denver, Birmingham and Grand Rapids are 


worthy of a complete statement. 


We believe that we have a fairly satisfactory 
group of librarians in charge of our junior and 
senior high school libraries. Our librarians are 
rated as teachers. They must meet the require 
ments of the teachers’ salary schedule as to aca 
demic training and in so far as possible as to 
professional training. The libraries are therefore 
paid according to the teachers’ salary schedule 

We believe that only college graduates should 
be employed as school librarians, especially in the 
junior and senior high schools. We believe that 
their professional preparation should include 
courses in education as well as adequate technical 
preparation for library work. In other words, 
school librarians are teachers as well as librarians, 
and they should be familiar with the principles 
of education. They should have some understand 
ing of the scope and the aims of secondary edu 
cation and of methods of teaching. In addition 
to this, they of course must have the necessary 
technical library preparation. It is all the bet- 
ter if the school librarian has had some experi 
ence as a teacher. Under the present conditions 
it is difficult to find librarians who approximate 
these requirements, although the requirements 
seem to be in no sense unreasonable. 

Because of the great scarcity of satisfactory 
school librarians, it is extremely difficult to secure 
good librarians for elementary schools. In gen 
eral, these librarians should have the same prepa 


ration as indicated above. 


We have conducted a nation-wide search for 
librarians for our junior and senior high schools 
and with great difficulty have brought together a 
group that seems fairly satisfactory, but we have 
been impressed at every turn by the great searcity 
of good material in this field and by the lack of 
facilities for the preparation of librarians 


Superintendent Jesse Newlon, of Denver. 
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Our school librarians are, as a rule, satisfac- 


tory. Our elementary schools are organized upon 
the platoon plan and we desire that the librarian 
shall be, first of all, a good teacher, who possesses 
a love for books and is eapable of arousing an 
interest in them, on the part of her pupils. In 
our high schools we have especially trained libra- 
Glenn, Birmingham, 


rians.—Superintendent C. B. 


Alabama, 


Our school librarians are fairly satisfactory, not 
wholly satisfactory because I believe they do not 
as a rule know enough modern school methodology 
and psychology. In my judgment, they should 
not only have library training but they should 
know the teachers’ problems and the teachers’ 
objectives in order that they may be the most help 
ful to the pupils when they are in the reading 
room.—Superintendent Lester A. Butler, of Grand 


Rapids. 


IX. WHat CHANGES ARE IN PROSPECT WITH 
REGARD TO THE LIBRARY SITUATION 


The questionnaires asked the superintendents 
for information regarding any changes in pros- 
pect and the general reply was that no changes 
were being contemplated beyond the natural in- 
crease which comes from establishing libraries 
in new buildings. Superintendent Gwinn, of 
San Francisco, writes as follows: “The only 
change we contemplate is an extension of the 
service when our new high school buildings are 
completed.” 

The comments of Superintendent Wilson, of 
Berkeley, and Superintendent Jones, of Cleve- 
land, are also worthy of notice. 


The change which is going on in the library 
situation in Berkeley at this time is the gradual 
working central 


extension and development of 


libraries in elementary schools. During the last 
three or four years working central libraries have 
been established in the junior high schools pretty 
through the initiative of teachers and 
With the building of some of our 
elementary this 


headway in the elementary schools also. 


largely 
principals. 
gained 
I have 
to report that there are but three schools thus far 


new schools movement 


supplied with librarians—two junior high schools 
high The 
schools are better socialized and more democratic 
in the operation of the libraries than are the high 
schools. The great need is that the library should 


and one senior school. junior high 


get the point of view of the socialized school, that 
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it is a place to work democratically and 


tively, rather than a place to keep books 
in good order and to maintain a death-like s 
on the part of the readers.—Superinte) 
B. Wilson, of Berkeley. 

(a) We are asking the city library to est 
schoo] libraries in all the junior high schools 
hope later to induce the board of education t 
vide a room in the larger elementary sch 
library use. This is opposed by the board 
cation at present. 

(b) Children would profit in large measur 
The extent of readir 


tremendously increased by having a library 


reading library books. 


school. In a foreign district over 84,000 
were issued in one year in an elementary sc! 
Such reading clothes the bare bones of textbooks 
s00ks of | 
would remake 


Jone 8 


especially in the social sciences. 


phy selected and under direction 


history instruction.—Superintendent 


Cleveland. 


It seems that a good deal of improvement « 
come from more complete realization of 
importance of the task on the part of 
librarian. 

Superintendent Butler, of Grand Rapids, 
apparently somewhat disturbed about the r 
tionship of the public library to the schoo! s 
tem, as can be seen from the following qu 
tation: 


The library board furnishes the librarian 

The board of edu 
cation provides the room, equipment, heat, light 
The 
evenings and afternoons for the use of the pub! 


books in each branch library. 


and janitorial service. branches are open 
As we build more buildings it shall be my pur 
pose to insist that the library rooms be more cen 
trally I feel that 
venience of the publie has been kept too much 


located. heretofore the ¢« 


mind at the expense of the day school. In other 
words, the library rooms are usually at one ¢ 
of the building near an entrance and on the firs! 
floor. 
on to the second floor that 
accommodated on the first floor, and pupils of 





This naturally forces two primary grades 
otherwise would 


the higher grades have to go farther than neces 
sary to get to the library, which I feel should be 
more of a reading room and laboratory than was 
probably contemplated by the library officials 
the past. 


Superintendent Butler feels that the conven 
ience of the public has been kept in mind t 
much at the expense of the school. 
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* THe Necessary TRAINING FOR THE Not one of the forty answers to this question 





ScHooL LIBRARIAN indicates anything but an assurance that more 
} 


De 


apparent from the replies to the and more trained school librarians will 
apparen ! 


t] > Se aris as { needed. The following quotations from Super 
re that the school librarian has a } 


< task. The question was put to the intendent Jesse H. Newlon, of Denver, and of 
lents in two Ways: Superintendent John H. Beveridge, of Omaha, 


give the situation as they see it: 


. se you have a trained teacher that you 
' turn into a school librarian, what ad I have already indicated my answer to ques 
ed tional training do you recommend? tion 5. American public schools are just awaken 
S se you have a trained librarian that ing to the importance of school libraries. Libra 
want to turn into a school librarian, what ries are just as necessary as science laboratories 
5% ,dditional training do you recommend? perhaps more so. The demand for trained 


librarians in the future for all types of schools 
dea was to find out just what the super- 


will be very great. The supply at the present 
lent wanted. It is quite plain that from time, so far as we are able to judge, is extremely 
. rary point ot view the school librarian limited. There is need that a number of univer 
8 be competent in library administration. — sities and teachers colleges should undertake the 
x far she should study is not apparent, adequate preparation of school librarians.—Super 
ere seems to be a general opinion that a ntendent Newlon, Denver. 
edge of classifying and cataloging 1s es As to the future, my thought is that there will 
Superintendent Wilson, of Berkeley,  },, a larger and larger demand for trained libra 
er, makes a point that it is more impor- rians for high schools such as I have indicated 
that the school librarian be trained in above and that there will also be a demand for 
of training students in study than in librarians to take care of the elementary school 
hnique of the management of the library; situation. This, of course, would depend to some 
r educational rather than the mechanical side extent upon the financial situation. The library 
iid be stressed. On the other hand it is ap- +8 the largest single socializing influence in the 
q parent that these superintendents will be satis school that teaches the academic side of the child’s 
neither with the trained librarian nor the /if¢- It is a great institution.—Superintendent 
Beveridge, Omaha. 
ned teacher in the post of school librarian 
. the demand will be a combination of both. All that a brief survey of this sort can give 
' For the teacher who wishes to become a school jg a elue as to the present situation and a hint 
rarian at least a semester of library training for further study. There are many problems 
eems to be the amount desired and for the here which should interest those who are cuid 
pur rarian who wishes to become schooi librarian, jng the work of the National Education Ass 
the equivalent amount of time in teacher ciation and the American Librarv Association 
cor training. Some superintendents would demand jt jg apparent that there are problems arising 
wh as normal school graduation of all jn connection with the school library which we 
cher librarians. In Denver the salary sched have been unable to answer. It is clear that the 
ile demands at least thirty semester hours of library situation is reasonably satisfactory at 
rk in education. Other superintendents make present and that not many changes are in pros 
3 somewhat similar demands. Apparently the pect. It is likely that there will be more and 
— superintendents believe that the library aspect more librarians needed and that the function 
es { the training of the school librarian can be of the school librarian will increase. There 
ired more quickly than the educational no general agreement as to the training needed 
was aspect, The school superintendents say that school libra 
s rians need much training in education and a 
XI. PRosPecTs FOR THE FUTURE reasonable amount in library science. What 
' Every person answering a questionnaire in the attitude of the librarians? We can antici 
‘ this inquiry anticipates that there will be a pate that they will say that they need much 
increasing demand for school librarians. training in library science and little in educa 
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It is clear to the writer that the superin 


tendents are agreed that the properly trained 


school 


librarian 


must have all 


that 


the good 


teacher has and in addition library training. If 


this be the ease there should then be greater re- 


wards in prospect for the school librarian than 


either for the teacher or a publie librarian be- 


cause of the added demands made. 
There is no doubt in the mind of the writer 
that courses especially designed for the training 


of school librarians would be important in the 


service which they could render and would be 


justified by the demand. 
WituraM F. Russeiu 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 


RELATION BETWEEN PART-TIME COM- 

AND THE 

GROWTH OF PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


DvurinG the five academic years, 1920-21 to 


PULSORY LEGISLATION 


1924-25, inclusive, the general population of 


California increased from ‘ 
representing a gain of 12 per cent. 


>.588,986 to 4,021 320, 


During the 


same period the population of the public high 


schools 


GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 
GENERAL POPULATION, 


increased 


trom 


Types of high-school pupils 


Regular four-year high school 


Special day and evening classes 
Evening high schools 
Compulsory part-time 

Junior college departments 


Totals 


Total number of high schools 

General population 

No. of high-school pupils per 1,000 
general population 


pupils, representing a gain of 
An analysis of the data presented in the follow- 


194,688 


‘ 


Ss 


-f 


to 


347,945 


TAI 
Popt 


1920-21 


114,163 
26.005 


45.966 


194,688 
342 
3,588,986 


54 


per cent. 


ing tables will indicate where the greater pro- 


portion of this unprecedented growth has taken 


place and may afford also a partial explanation 


of certain questions raised by the facts as here 
set forth. 
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The percentage of gain, as shown in 7 
in the various types of high-school pupi 
been as follows: Regular four year hig 
pupils, 54 per cent.; special day and ey: 
pupils, 88 per cent.; evening high-school pu; 
129 per cent.; compulsory part-time pupils { 
1921-22, 108 per cent., 1922 to 1923-24, 2 
cent.; and for 1924-25, a loss of 1.5 per e nt 
junior college students, 1921-22 over 192(-2 
40 per cent., 1922-23 a loss of 30 per cent 
to creation of Southern Branch at Los Ang 
and from 1922 to 1924-25 a gain of 37 per « 
The gains in rank order of size have bee: 
evening high schools, special day and evening 
classes, regular four year high schools, 
junior colleges and the compulsory part-tiy 
classes. 

The growth of the secondary school popul 
tion in California is strikingly shown in 
bottom row of Table I. Here it is seen that t 
number of high-school students per one thou 
sand of general population increased fror 
in 1920-21 to 86 in 1924-25. 
every twelfth person in the state is enrolled i 


In other words 


some sort of class connected with a public hig 
school. The special day classes represent most 
Smith-Hughes groups, and the special ever 

classes represent the extent of evening wi 
done by small high schools which have not « 


ganized a separate evening high school. 1 


LE I° 
ILATION AND ITS RELATION TO THE GROWTH OF 


1920-21 Tro 1924-25 : 


1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924 

121,836 137,272 153,842 173,5 
29,033 37,069 39,046 48 905 
59,532 78,153 93,118 105,325 
14,856 16,184 18,519 18,24 
2,013 1,416? 1,618 1,944 
227,270 270,094 306,143 347,94 
353 364 394 4] 

3,697,070 3,805,153 3,913,236 4,021 
61 71 78 of 


1 Data compiled from state superintendent’s re 
ports. 

2 The apparent falling off in attendance 
junior colleges in 1922-23 due to the 
that the junior colleges at Hollywood, Long Bea 
and Los Angeles were discontinued and merg 
with the Branch of the 
California, in Los Angeles. 


was f 


Southern University 
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TABLE II (a 
; t IN GRADES SEVEN TO TWELVE, INCLUSIVE, IN CALIFORNIA, FOR 
THE YEARS 1915-16 AND 1920-21 TO 1924-25 
S Enrolment by years 
: g (1915-16 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-2 
eal 40,018 53,36 57,443 59,537 64,783 67,167 
, 88,408 51,764 58,368 57,975 61,747 68,976 
Ninth $8,411 51,367 50,115 53,826 59,211 69,303 
9 Tenth 17,08 29,438 31,326 36,399 41,174 43,982 
enth 11,118 18,945 22,220 25,468 29 293 32,617 
welfth 9,820 14,413 16,056 19,250 21,890 24,147 
TABLE II (b) 
SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF Loss OR GAIN IN ENROLMENT BETWEEN GRADES, ACCORDIN« iF 
S DATA GIVEN IN TABLE IT (a) 
Ave 
School Percentage of gain or loss by years’ loss 
grades (1915-16) 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 20-25 
7 and 8 L. 4.1 L. 3.0 G. 1.8 eH L. 4.8 G. 2.7 L. 1.2 
t 8 i9 G. 0.001 L. 0.7 L. 15.0 L. 73 L. 4.1 G. 0.5 L. 5.3 
and 10 L. 55.0 L. 42.6 L. 37 L. 32.3 L. 30.5 L. 36.6 L. 36.0 
. and 11 L. 35.0 L. 35.6 L. 29.0 L. 30.5 L. 28.8 L. 26.0 L. 30.0 
ind 12 L. 11.6 L. 23.8 L. 27.7 L. 25.0 L. 25.2 L. 25.7 L. 25.5 
¢ high schools which show the largest per- reappearance between the ninth and _ tent! 
f gain, 129 per cent., are located mainly grades might easily be assumed to be accounted 
larger population centers, and represent for by the passage of the compulsory part-time 
rk that is being done in adult educatior law in 1919-20. This law requires attendance 
: : ; } whildren a } % 
ocational education and Americaniza- upon all children in California until ag 
k in the state eighteen, unless they have completed the high 
. Ss ] Those save school at age sixteen 
enrolment in grades seven to twe lve, in chool. Those who leav wwe © m amu 
riven in Table II (a) hows that th and who have not completed the high schoo 
= « t ave ‘ bs) Ss li it 
etween the eighth and ninth crades. in must attend continuation classes at least four 
ee 4s < i ' : ~ au Se ; : ; : , m . ’ 
has been almost entirely eliminated hours per week, on their employer's time, until 
wt is brought out more clearly in Table *>' eighteen. But an a sags B Of tne 
vhere the percentages of gain and lo rolment by grades for 1915-16, three years be 
where th ages gi and loss . 
the seventh and eighth, eighth and fore the age limit was raised trom fourteen to 
sixteen, shows that in 1915-16 there wa ap 


are given. Between grades 
for the years 1920-21 to 1924 
here is an average loss of only 1.2 per cent. 
i 


rrade Ss, ete 
nd eight, 
grades eight and nine, where the tra- 


break is supposed to exist between sec- 


and elementary education, there is no 
t all in 1915-16, and an average loss of 
per cent. for the period 1920-21 to 


. The new gap is seen to come between 
and tenth grades, where the loss in 
16 was 55.0 per cent., and for the five- 
1, 1920-21 to 1924-25, 36.0 per cent. 


he explanation of the disappearance of the 


perio 


tween the eighth and ninth grades and its 





parently no appreciable droppin, 


gy oll betw en 


the eighth and ninth grades. Apparently the 
legal right to leave school at age fourteen, 
which existed in 1915, was not exercised to any 
great extent. The pupils preterred to st: 
school until age sixteen, when they could g 
to work without having to attend continuat 
school. If we take the average rate of i 


crease in enrolment per year for the period 1915 


to 1920, which was 8.2 per cent., anc 


for the period 1920 to 1925, which was 


1 the 


4 


ame 


10.5 per 


cent., we see that the rate ot 


3G. indicates gain; L. 


int 


} 


increase in enrol 


licates ss 
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ment was only slightly greater after the enact- 


ment of the new compulsory part-time law 


than it was tor the five-year period prior to 
that enactment. 


asked, is: 


Did the enactment of the new compulsory part- 


Another question which might be 


time law, which made attendance on continua 
tion classes necessary for those leaving school at 
age sixteen, who had not completed high school, 
tend to increase the number of those remaining 
in high school after the completion of the ninth 


grade? There would seem to be some evidence 
in support of the proposition that more pupils 
now tend to go on after completing the ninth 
grade than was true in 1915. 

Table II (b), where it appears that in 1915-16 
there was a falling off between the ninth and 
tenth grades of 1924-25 


the falling off between these two grades was only 


This is shown in 


55 per cent., while in 
6.6 per cent. The only difficulty in attributing 
this gain in holding power to the part-time law 
lies in the fact that the increase in the number 
of junior high schools in California since 1915 
Also 


inerease in 


is a factor that must be reckoned with. 


there has been a very substantial 
economic status among California people during 
that time, which no doubt has a great deal to do 
with their ability to keep their children in 
school longer. 

The effect of the new part-time law on the en- 
rolment in compulsory part-time classes is 
shown in Table I, following the caption “Com- 
The into full 
effect in 1921-22. The increase in enrolment, 
between 1920-21 and 1921-22, was 108 per 


cent.; between 1922 and 1924, 25 per cent., but 


pulsory part-time.” law went 


for 1924-25 the part-time enrolment showed a 
loss of 1.5 per cent. over the previous year. 
In other words, the enrolment in the compulsory 
part-time classes has not begun to keep pace 
with the enrolment in regular four-year high- 
school courses. This may be shown in another 
In 1920-21, the first year high-school 
pupils numbered 51,367. In 1921-22, the tenth 
vear class numbered 31,326, showing a loss of 
20,041, in spite of tenth graders coming in from 


way. 


other states. Between the two academic years 
just mentioned the compulsory part-time classes 
increased in enrolment 7,744 pupils, which rep- 
resents 38.6 per cent. of the number dropping 
out of the regular high schools between the 
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tenth grades. In 1922-~93 


that 13,716 dropped out between these grad 


ninth and 
and only 1,328 were added to the enrolment of 
the compulsory part-time classes, a gai: repre- 
senting only 9.6 per cent. of the drop-outs 
When the first-year class that entered in 1923- 
24 reached the tenth year, in 1924-25, there had 
loss of 


been a , of whom over seventy 


per cent. had, in all probability, not reached 
their eighteenth birthday, yet Table I shows 
that there were 279 fewer pupils enrolled jn 
part-time classes in 1924-25 than in 1923-24 
These data seem to point to the conclusion 
that the increased attendance in California foyr. 
year high-school classes is not due to the enact. 
ment of the compulsory part-time law, 
went into effect in 1921, but that that increase 
is quite as apt to be due to increased general 
prosperity and the growth of the junior high 
schools. It also appears to be true that only a 
small percentage of those under eighteen years 
of age, who leave school before completing th 
high-school course, are to be found in the com 


This 


rrowing conviction among California schoolmen 


pulsory part-time classes. bears ou 


that it is only in the large population centers— 
which make special provision for the part-time 
where there are well-organized at- 


work and 


tendanee bureaus 


that anything approaching 
} 


adequate enforcement of the law is to be found. 
It is not the 
facts, to discredit the part-time compulsory edu- 


purpose, in presenting these 
cation of those who drop out of the regular 
high schools. But in view of the fact that the 
part-time law is apparently a dead letter for a 
large portion of the state, it would seem to be 
reasonable to suggest that the law should be 
amended so as to meet the needs of the entire 


+ 


state. It is evident that a law which may fit 
conditions in large population centers is not en- 
forceable in village and rural centers. Would 
it not be the part of wisdom to reshape the law 
so that it would meet the needs of these different 
types of community? Unless this is done it is 
safe to predict that the law will become more 
and more difficult to enforce. The need of 4 
part-time law that will fit the conditions exist- 
ing in different sections of the state is quite 
apparent. 
WiiiiaAmM Martin Proctor 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 








